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Art.I. Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macee 
donia, &c., during the Years 1812 and 1813. By Henry Holland, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 4to. pp. 550. with 13 Engravings, 
3]. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. : 


T= present age has been so fertile in surveys of Greece and 
the Grecian islands, that a modest traveller finds it expe- 
dient to commence with an apology for writing, or at least with 
an explanation of the reasons which induced him to publish on . 
a subject so often treated. ‘ Had I,’ says Dr. Holland in 
his preface, ‘been aware that Major Leake intended to publish 
his “‘ Researches in Greece,” I should hardly have commenced 
my work, particularly after the valuable information recently 
given to the public by Mr. Douglas and Mr. Hobhouse. But, 
having begun the narrative, I was led to persevere from the 
consideration that it related to parts of the country as yet little 
known or described.’ A farther inducement with Dr. H. to 
commit his writings to the press was the access to inform- 
ation which was afforded him by his medical attendance on 
Ali Pasha, and other characters of notoriety. If he be apt to 
trespass in prolixity of diction, we must allow that in other 
respects his acquirements as a scholar, a mineralogist, and a 
man of extensive general information, fitted him particularly 
for the occupation of travelling; and if it may be said that he 
views Greece with an eye of predilection, it may with equal 
justice be maintained that others found little because they went 
unprepared to the scene of investigation. No reflecting tra- 
veller will look in Greece for any thing but the ruins of her 
once flourishing cities; and even of these a large portion has 
necessarily disappeared, or is hidden for the present under 
ground. In the features of nature, at least, no room for dis- 
appointment occurs: her mountains are as lofty, her soil is 
as varied, and her vallies are as fertile, as we had reason to 
suppose from the descriptions of her antient writers; and, if 
her rivers fall short of expectation, what could we beepers | 
hope to find in a country of such limited extent and so mu 
intersected by the sea? 

Vou. Lxxx. Q Dr. Holland 
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Dr. Holland sailed from England early in the spring of 
1812, and landed at Lisbon, where he had an opportunity of 
viewing the celebrated lines df Torres Vedras. A farther and 
more important point, professionally considered, was a view of 
our military hospitals; all of which he had the gratification 
of finding in the most satisfactory state. He had visited, he 
says, many hospitals in Great Britain and Ireland, but had seen 
few that might compare in good management with those of 
Santarem and Abrantes; and the hospitals which he afterward 
saw at Vittoria and Bilboa, on his return to England through 
Spain, bore testimony to the same spirit of good regulation.— 
From Portugal, Dr. H. took his passage to Gibraltar; and, 
embarking there in a vessel bound to Sicily by a circuitous 
voyage, he had an opportunity of passing a few days in the 
rarely visited capital of Sardinia. On arriving at Palermo, 
he was equally delighted with the beauty of the situation and 
disgusted with the corruption of the inhabitants. Proceeding 
thence to Messina, he was so fortunate as to find a companion 
for his intended voyage to Greece, and embarked with him, 
in the middle of October, on board the cutter which carries 
the mail from Sicily to the Ionian isles. ‘The morning of the 
fourth day shewed them the mountains of Cephalonia, and 
brought them in a few hours more into the channel which se- 
parates that island from Zante. 


‘ The scenery became each moment more interesting as we 
advanced ; and after passing Capo Skenari, on the coast of Zante, 
a splendid panorama opened out before us. We now seemed as 
in a great lake: on the left hand were the mountains of Cepha- 
lonia; to the right the shores of Zante, here gradually receding 
towards the south, softened in character, and extending backwards 
into rich and luxuriant plains, covered with vineyards, olive- 
groves, gardens, and villas. In front of the view, and forming a 
great semicircle to the eye, appeared the sacred shores of the an- 
cient Greece, upon which we now gazed for the first time. The 
outline of this coast, though yet far distant, shewed us distinctly 
the opening of the Gulph of Corinth to the Ionian sea; soon, in- 
deed, closed in by the mountains of Achaia and Acarnania which 
form its boundary; yet not refusing to the fancy all that lies be- 
yond of scenery, consecrated by the history of past ages. From 
this intermediate point the view extended northwards, even to the 
hills of Albania, the ancient Epirus; and southwards was carried. 
far along the shores of the Peloponnesus, level and fertile towards 
the sea, where they form the region of Elis, but rising behind inte. 
lofty groupes of mountains, yet more celebrated as a part of the 
ancient Arcadia. 

‘ Nothing could be more fortunate than the aspect under which 
we saw & scene, thus magnificent in itself, and interesting in the 
associations it afforded. The evening was remarkably clear and 
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rerene; a gentle wind from the south carried us slowly along the 
channel, bringing with it, from the plains of Zante, a fragrant 
odour, which was distinctly perceptible even three miles from 
the land. While entering the bay on which stands the city of 
Zante, the moon, now near its full, rose from behind the moun- 
tains of the Morea, and drew a softened outline of these beautiful 
shores. The name of Akroteria, given to a line of wooded cliffs 
which form the northern boundary of the bay, brought to mind 
many impressions of ancient time and language.’ 


Dr. Holland’s peregrinations in Greece and the adjacent 
country may be arranged under the following heads: 

I. Albania; Residence in Ioannina; Account of Ali Pacha, 
and of the Territory subject to him. 

II. Thessaly; Residence at Larissa; Salonica. 

III. Voyage from Salonica to Thermopyle; Journey 
through Phocis and Beeotia to Athens; Journey from Attica 
to Corinth, Tripolizza, and Patras. 

IV. Second Visit to Albania, and Journey through the 
northern part of that Province beyond Aulona, the antient 
*Avawy. | 

Ionian Republic.—The seven Ionian isles, placed by the 
Jate treaty exclusively under British protection, contain ‘a 
population of about 200,000 persons. ‘Two-thirds of them 
have been in our hands since 1810, and have already received 
considerable benefit from our interference; with the prospect 
of much more when we shall deem it proper to take greater 
liberties with the established usages. Dr. H. gives (p. 14. e¢ 
seg.) a minute account of Zante and Cephalonia; and a few 
particulars of their southern associate, Cerigo, the antient 
Cythera. On his passage to Albania, he embraced an oppor- 
tunity of landing in Ithaca. 

‘ The Sirocco carried us rapidly forwards to the entrance of the 
great port of Ithaca. The night was now far advanced; but the 
character of the sky at this time, and the moon, which had newly 
risen, gave a fine effect of light and shade to the steep and naked 
limestone cliffs which girt the ancient kingdom of Ulysses. What- 
ever sarcasms be thrown upon the smallness and ruggedness of this 
celebrated isle, admiration must ever be given to the spectacle of 
its port; a deep gulph, which, from its eastern coast, very nearly 
traverses the whole breadth of the island,, ‘branching out into 
arms and bays, which are sheltered by lofty hills and promon- 
tories of rock. The town of Vathi, the capital of the modern 
Ithaca, stands at the upper extremity of one of these deep in- 
lets, separated from all view of the sea, and deriving a singular 
aspect of seclusion from the mountains which seem on every side 
to surround it.’— 

‘Ithaca is certainly a very interesting island; and it has been 
fortunate in the justice done to it by the learned and accurate 
Q 2 work 
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work of Sir W. Gell. Following such a work, I shall not enter 
into details either as to the scenery or antiquities of the isle; con- 
tenting myself with a brief sketch of the observations I made on 
its general character, during this and a subsequent visit in 1813.* 

‘ The extreme length of Ithaca from north to south is 17 miles; 

its greatest breadth does not exceed four ; and at its north extre- 
mity, as well as in the centre of the island, where the great port 
traverses it, does not exceed half a mile. It may be regarded in 
fact, as a single narrow ridge of limestone rock, every-where 
rising into rugged eminences, of which the loftiest are the moun- 
tains of Stephano and Neritos.—It can scarcely be said that there 
are a bundied yards of continuous level ground in the island; 
and the general aspect must be confessed to be one of ruggedness 
and asperity, warranting the expression of Cicero, that Ulysses 
loved his country, “‘ non guia larga, sed quia sua.” Neverthless, 
the scenery is rendered striking by the bold and broken outline of 
mountains, promontories, and bays; and there are points in Ithaca 
where it is even pleasing, in the cultivated declivity of the ridges, 
and the opening out of the narrow vallies towards the sea, wood- 
ed with olives, orange, and almond trees, or covered with 
a. 
__ © I was interested, in walking through the streets of Vathi, by 
the spectacle of an Ithacan school; the preceptor, or Didaskalos, 
a venerable old man, with a long beard, who sat before his door, 
giving instruction to a circle of fifteen or twenty boys, each with 
a modern Greek version of the New Testament in his hand. It 
was amusing to hear sounds familiar to the ear from the Greek of 
Homer and Thucydides, shouted out by ragged striplings, many 
of them not more than seven or eight years of age. The old 
schoolmaster was pleased with the attention given to himselfand his 
scholars, and endeavoured to rouse them to greater efforts of 
display.’ 

Albania. — After having visited Santa-Maura, the Leuca- 
dia of the antients, Dr. Hi. advanced up the gulf of Arta, 
and travelled by land to Ioannina, the capital of Ali Pacha, 
where he and his companion took up their abode for several 
weeks. He had thus an opportunity of observing the habits of 
the Albanians in their metropolis; and his visits to Ali enabled 
him to collect a stock of curious information respecting that 
chieftain. Ali’s conversation when alone with Dr. H. had 
two main objects, viz. the means of prolonging life, and those 
of discovering, or, as he imagined, of manufacturing the pre- 
cious metals: both of which, he thought, were within the 
province of an English physician; and he was so urgent with 


Dr. H. to prolong his stay that the latter judged it advisable 





¢ * The plates in Sir W. Gell’s work afford, from their peculiar 
style, an admirable and perfect idea of the scenery of Ithaca.’ 
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to pledge himself to revisit Ioannina on his homeward journey. 
We extract, from a long account of this capital, some pass- 
ages descriptive of the manners of the inhabitants: 


* The Greeks of Ioannina are celebrated among their country- 
men for their literary habits, and unquestionably merit the repute 
they have obtained from this source. The literature of the place 
is intimately connected with, and depending upon its commercial 
character. The wealth acquired by many of the inhabitants gives 
them the means of adopting such pursuits themselves, or encour- 
aging them in others. Their connections in Germany and Italy, 
and frequent residence in these countries, tend further to create 
habits of this kind, and at the same time furnish those materials for 
literary progress, which would be wanting in their own conan 
At the present time, nearly two-thirds of the modern Greek publi- 
cations are translations of European works. . Such translations are 
often both suggested and executed abroad, and the presses at 
Venice, Vienna, Leipsic, Moscow, and Paris, are all made sub- 
servient to the active industry of these people in forwarding the 
literature of their country.— 

‘ There are two academies in the city; at which, in sequel to 
each other, the greater part of the-young Greeks at Ioannina are 
instructed. TheGymnasiun, if such it may be called, of Athanasius 
Psalida, ranks as the first of these ; and has acquired some reputa- 
tion from the character of the master himself, whe is considered 
as one of the chiefs of the literature of modern Greece. It is true 
that there are others who have written more ; but Psalida has tra- 
velled much, is master of many languages, a good classical scholar, 
a sharp-sighted critic, a poet, and versed besides in various parts 
of the literature and science of European nations.—The funds of 
the academy which Psalida superintends are lodged in the bank 
of Moscow. He has a great number of public pupils, whom he 
instructs not only in the languages, but also in history, geography, 
and various branches of general philosophy. He has one or two 
assistants in his labours; but it is the reputation of his own name 
which maintains the character of the school. 

‘ The other academy of Ioannina is one of lower stamp, and 
devoted to a younger class of scholars. It is conducted at pre- 
sent by an elderly Greek, of the name of Valano, very respectable 
and industrious, but with less learning than Psalida.’— 

‘ The manner of living among the Greeks of Ioannina is on the 
whole very uniform, and rendered more so than it might otherwise 
be, by the political pressure under which they all bend. Yet it 
must be allowed that in this ‘city there is much social intercourse 
of a pleasant kind, at least equal in its merits to any that I have 
found in Spain, Portugal, or Sicily; and superior certainly to 
what will be met with elsewhere in Greece. ‘The vivacity of the 
Greeks always gives character to their society; and in loannina 
this is aided by the intelligence and acquirements they have de- 
rived from European intercourse. There will be found here, 
hewever, as in other parts of Greece, a great disparity in this 
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respect between the sexes.—The Grecian females of the higher 
class can scarcely be said to receive any education, except such 
as may casually be derived from their domestic associates of the 
other sex. They have none of the advantages which the men 
obtain from travel, but are secluded in great measure from admix- 
ture with the world, and seldom leave the galleries or apartments 
of their own houses, but when going to attend the services of the 
church, or to enjoy the luxury of the warm baths.’ —‘ Their con- 
versation, though _ ney lively, yet is deficient in variety ; they 
read but little, and are affected with many superstitious feelings 
and practices. There is an air of indolence in the carriage of a 
Greek lady, which, though alluring, perhaps, to the stranger from 
attitude, dress, and a reference to oriental custom, would soon 
lose its charm in the fatigue of uniformity. — Yet it must be al- 
lowed, that there is in these women a feminine softness of manner, 
which wins admiration; as there is also in their habit and style of 
dress, something which gains upon the fancy, in its relation to the 
costume and magnificence of the East. Their address is usually 
graceful and engaging ; and both in the course of medical prac- 
tice and otherwise, I have met with Greek females of the higher 
class at Ioannina, whose propriety of demeanour might have fitted 
them for most European circles.’-— 

‘ In this country it is uncommon, except with the lower classes, 
to live upon the ground-floor, which is therefore generally occu- 
pied as out-buildings; the first floor being that always inhabited 
by the family. In the house of our host there were four or five 
which might be called living rooms, furnished with couches, 
carpets, and looking-glasses, which, with the decorations of the 
ceiling and walls, may be considered as almost the only append- 
ages to a Grecian appartment.— Bed-chambers are not to be 
sought for in Greek or Turkish habitations. The sofas of their 
living apartments are the place of nightly repose with the higher 
classes ; the floor with those of inferior rank. Upon the sofas are 
spread their cotton or woollen mattrasses, cotton sheets, sometimes 
with worked muslin trimmings, and ornamented quilts. Neither 
men nor women take off more than a small part of their dress; 
and the lower classes seldom make any change whatever before 
throwing themselves down among the coarse woollen cloaks which 
form their nightly covering. — 

‘ The evening society at the house of our host was a source both 
of pleasure and information to us, The lively and social temper of 
the Greeks, and their eagerness for intercourse with European 
travellers, brought a great number to see us, and we formed ac- 

uaintance here with many of the principal merchants, and most 
of the literary characters of the city. At the head of the lat- 
ter class was Athanasius Psalida, the master of the academy of 
Joannina. - Scarcely had I been five minutes with him before he 
began to complain of the ingratitude of European nations, in not 
repaying to the Greeks of this day the benefits they had derived 
from their ancestors. ‘* What should we have been but for the 
arts, the instruction, the example of the Grecian worthies? The 
modern descendants of these men had the same capacity for be- 
coming 
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coming great, and opportunity and some slight aid alone were 
wanting to enable them to shew their qualities, and to take their 
ame: among nations.”—This topic of the ingratitude of civilized 

urope towards their country is a favourite one with every Greek, 
and they dwell upon it even to tediousness with every stranger 
who will afford his ear to them. Notwithstanding their political 
degradation, there is a high tone of national vanity among the 
Greeks ; in part that of ancestry, partly derived from a sense of 
their own active talent and intellectual superiority to the Turks 
who surround them.’ — 

‘ The language spoken by the Greeks of Ioannina is considered 
as one of the best forms of the Romaic, and it perhaps in some 
degree merits this distinction. I may remark generally, without 
reference to the particular dialects of Athens, Constantinople, 
Zakonia, &c. that the relation of the Romaic to the Hellenic (as 
the ancient Greek is still called in this country ) is much the same, 
in respect to degree of change, as that of Italian to Latin; 
that the principal presumed or certain differences are,—- in the 
sound of particular consonants and diphthongs; in the adoption 
of the pronunciation by accent; in the loss of the dual number 
and middle voice; in the absence of the dative case, which is 
usually supplied by the accusative with a preposition; in the large 
use of the auxiliary verbs 9: and 2xw; and in the formation of 
the infinitive by the particle »«, prefixed to the persons of the pre- 
sent tense, and the first aorist of the subjunctive. These gram- 
matical changes seem indeed important, and others might. be 
specified in the use of the pronouns, adverbs, &c.; but still, 
when the change in pronunciation is surmounted, the stranger in 
Greece will find much facility in taking up the Janguage from the 
general identity in most of the radicals. Still more easily will 
he peruse the Romaic writings, which, as is natural perhaps with 
such a people as the modern Greeks, have deserted in some 
measure the spoken language, and sought to approximate them- 
selves more to. the ancient Greek standard. This tendency 
appears to have considerably increased of late years; and many 
writers in prose of these times have assiduously endeavoured to 
form their style on the model of Thucydides, and to increase the 
power of the language as to compound words.’ 


We are sorry that we have not room for the insertion of a 
number of interesting particulars (p. 186. et seg.) regarding 
Ali Pasha. This veteran chief has habits of very close appli- 
cation, and a local knowlege of every remarkable spot in his 


dominions: but the course of public business experiences , 


delay from his making a point of deciding himself on all 
differences between his subjects. The extent of Albania is 
compared by Dr. H. to that of Scotland, and the amount of 
population, all things considered, (p. 114.) may not be greatly 
different. Ali is a suspicious and cruel ruler: but, bad as he 
is, his reign will prove the source of eventual advantage, inas- 
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much as it has united the greater part of Albania and Thessaly 
into one state, and put an end to the robberies which formerly 
impeded communication in these fine provinces. His Greek 
and Turkish subjects are disaffected, but the Albanians feel 
as strong an attachment to him as ever the French army felt 
towards Bonaparte. In his solicitations with Dr. H. to 
take up his abode at Ioannina, he assured him that no pains 
should be spared to make his residence agreeable, and finally 
pressed him to remain at least for a year. The Doctor’s 
professional views in England, and the character of Ali, 
afforded sufficient reasons for declining this proposal: but the 
refusal was qualified with a promise to visit the Pasha’s son,. 
Veli, at Larissa, as well as to return by way of Ioannina on 
quitting Greece. Veli Pasha was said to be labouring under 
an obstinate complaint; and the hope of giving him useful 
advice, co-operating with the desire of seeing the romantic 
scenery in the mountain ridge of Pindus, induced Dr. H. to 
direct his course towards Larissa. He departed aécordingly in 
the beginning of November; and, after some very usetul di- 
rections with regard to the manner of travelling in Greece, 
he proceeds to relate his journey across the mountains. He 
passed the town of Metzovo, singularly situated in the midst 
of ridges, about three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Near this elevated spot are the sources of four large rivers ; 
the Arta, flowing southward to the gulf of that name; the 
Achelous (now the Aspro Potamo), which flows also south- 
ward; the Salympria (Peneus), which takes an eastward 
course; and the Viosa (Aoiis), which runs northward in the 
direction of Aulona. Another day’s journey carried the tra- 
vellers over the top of the Pindus range, some parts of which 
seem (the writer says) six or seven thousand feet above the sea. 
From a spot at which they stopped, they had a delightful 
prospect, to the east, of the plains of Thessaly, of Ossa, and 
Olympus, and traced the luxuriant vallies which mark the 
course of the Peneus before it enters the romantic defile of 
Tempe. They were not, however, able to discern the sea, 
either to the east or the west. 
' In journeying from Metzovo eastward, the eye is attracted 
by the extraordinary rocks of Meteora; a groupe of insulated 
cones rising almost as perpendicular as a wall, and crowned, 
on their tops, by Greek monasteries, erected four or five 
centuries ago, with the double view of security and medi- 
tation. On approaching the base of one of these extraordinary 
elevations, a shout from the Tartar guide was answered from 
the monastery, and a thick rope was let down from a pulley, 
having at its end a strong net, in which the two travellers 
placed 
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placed themselves, and were hoisted up a height of 156 feet 
in less than three minutes. ‘ This ascent, (says Dr. H.) was 
much more formidable than the descent into a mine, where 
the depth is not seen, and the sides of the shaft give a sort 
of seeming security.’ On entering the aerial habitation, they 
had a very gratifying prospect of the surrounding scenery, but 
every thing in the building was indicative of poverty and ig- 
norance. When they asked the monks in what age this and 
the neighbouring structures were erected, the only answer was 
TloAAa marae elvas—* they are very antient ;” an answer some- 
what improved by a Grammaticos in the neighbourhood, who 
boldly declared that these buildings were coeval with the 
creation. — Leaving these romantic scenes, Dr. H. pro- 
ceeded eastward, and in two days reached the residence of 


Veli Pasha: 


¢ The extent and population of Larissa are very considerable ; 
and the estimate I received of 4000 houses, and 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, is probably not beyond the truth. The internal appearance 
of the city is mean and irregular; the streets are ill-built, narrow, 
and dirty ; and in the houses and inhabitants alike, there is a ge- 
neral indication of wretchedness. The Bazars, which form as 
usual the central part of the town, are indifferently supplied with 
manufactured goods. In walking through the streets in the su- 
burbs of the city, I was surprized by observing the large amount 
of negro population, which was much greater than I have remarked 
in any other Turkish town. — Of the population of Larissa, it is 
probable that three-fourths are entirely Turkish; the number of 
Greek and Jewish inhabitants conjointly not exceeding a thousand 
families.’ 

‘ In the towns chiefly inhabited by Turks, the most striking 
circumstance is the air of uniform indolence and unbroken mo- 
notony which pervades every part of the scene. As you walk 
along the street, few sounds of the human voice come upon the 
ear. Reclining in his gallery, or on cushions before his door, the 
Turk is seen to repose in a silence and grave stillness of demean- 
our, which might for the moment sanction even idleness with 
the name of dignity: his 3 movement that of raising or de- 
pressing his long pipe; his only conversation, if any there be, an 
occasional brief sentence, addressed in a low and deliberate tone 
to those who may be near him, and answered with the same for- 
mal apathy of manner. Or you may meet these people in their 
progress to the baths or the mosque, treading with a slow, stately, 
and measured step; scarcely deigning to notice the stranger as 
he passes them ; and by demeanour alone drawing an involuntary 
homage of respect, which is little due to the intrinsic merits of the 
man. Elsewhere ignorance is generally noisy or feeble, — among 
the Turks it is disguised from outward observation by a gravity, or 
even propriety of manner, which are not the artifice of individuals, 
but the national habit ef the people. -% 

‘ This 
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¢ This universal aspect of indolence, however, is the cireum- 
stance which least offends the eye in a Turkish town. Its effects 
are more disagreeably seen in the appearances of neglect and de- 
cay which every-where present themselves; houses falling for 
want of repair; the habitations of the lower classes wretched and 
comfortless; filth accumulating in the streets without removal; 
and a general want of those circumstances which give order and 
propriety to social life. The stranger will be astonished in a thou- 
sand instances, by the strangeness of the contrast between the 
exterior of the Turks and of their habitations ; and after followin 
in the street a figure of dignified manner and splendid dress, will 
wonder to see him enter an abode where all is meanness. and 
decay.’ — 

‘ The plains surrounding Larissa have the same character of 
fertility which distinguishes the other parts of Thessaly. Indian 
corn, wheat, and tobacco, are abundantly grown in this district, 
and large flocks of sheep feed in the country which stretches 
towards the mountains on the northern boundary of the plain. 
As is the case in the upper parts of Thessaly, the habitations are 
generally collected into towns or villages, a circumstance which 
certainly lessens the facility of cultivation, but which may possibly 
be required for security in the present state of the country. The 
capabilities are great throughout the whole of this fine province; 
and it would not be easy to fix a limit to the amount and variet 
of produce which might be raised from its surface. A fine alluvial 
soil, the deposit of ages, is spread over the greater portion of 
these plains. Tradition accords with external appearances, in 
giving a testimony that they once were covered with water, and it 
is impossible to look down upon Thessaly from any ofits mountain- 
boundaries, without inclining strongly to this opinion— 

‘ In their present state the plains of Thessaly form one of the 
most productive districts of the Grecian peninsula, and their 
annual produce in grain of different kinds, cotton, silk, wool, 
rice, and tobacco, allows a very large amount of regular export 
from the province.— 

‘It is almost equally difficult as in Albania, to estimate the 
modern population of Thessaly, and thareby to obtain a compari- 
son with the ancient condition of this district. Independently of 
the cities of Larissa and Trikala, the villages on the plain are 
numerous and well-peopled ; and though it might perhaps be diffi- 
cult now to count the five-and-fifty towns, which are assigned by 
Pliny to the ancient Thessaly, yet, reckoning these villages, the 
number would probably be very nearly obtained.’ : 


Tempe and Thessalonica.— From Larissa, Dr. Holland 
and his fellow-traveller determined to go to Salonica, partly 
from a wish to survey a tract comparatively little visited, and 
partly from a predilection for the romantic scenery of the 
Olympic range and the vale of Tempe. On leaving Larissa, 
the prominent object is Ossa, a conical mountain not unlike 
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Arthur’s Seat near Edinburgh, but much higher, being appa- 


rently almost four thousand feet above the sea. To the south, - 


at a considerable distance, stands Mount Pelion; to the 
north, Olympus. Having passed nearly twenty miles through 
bold but luxuriant scenery, the travellers caught a glance of 
the opening of Tempe, and stopped for the night at Amphi- 
lochia, a picturesque town, placed on a ridge, or rather succes- 
sion of ridges, on the acclivity of a mountain. The inhabitants 
are almost all Greeks, and are noted for their industrious 
habits. Next morning, descending from this height, Dr. H. 
rode to the banks of the Peneus, and soon entered the dee 
ravine improperly termed the vale of Tempe. Instead of the 
breadth which we are in the habit of assigning to regions 
that bear the name of vale, this romantic defile is frequently 
only two or three hundred feet wide, each side consisting of 
cliffs alternately projecting and receding. The bed of the 
river sometimes occupies the whole of the space beneath; the 
road being frequently carried along the ledges of the cliffs, 
and seeming, at times, to overhang the stream. Comparing 
Tempe to St. Vincent’s rocks near Bristol, Dr. H. considers 
the Peneus as little wider than the Avon; the intervals between 
the cliffs being equally contracted, but the cliffs themselves 
being much more lofty and precipitous. ‘The Peneus rolls on- 
ward a full and rapid stream, extremely limpid in summer, but 
in winter discoloured, and so little interrupted as to be navigable 
throughout the whole of the defile, a length of five miles. 
About the middle of the pass stand the ruins of some high 
walls, and the remains of an antient castle that was evidently 
intended to defend this important passage. Below these 
ruins, a stream flowing northerly from Ossa enters the Peneus 
where the surrounding cliffs form a bie semicircular basin, 
and are uniformly as perpendicular as walls. At the time of 
the Persian invasion, a body of ten thousand Greeks was sta- 
tioned here to defend this entrance into Thessaly, but retired 
on understanding that Xerxes would be able to penetrate by 
another route over the mountains adjoining Olympus. The 
Thessalians had a current tradition that it was Neptune who 
opened the defile of Tempe to carry off their inland waters ; 
and Herodotus expresses an opinion that the separation of the 
cliffs must have been the result of an earthquake. 

From Tempe, the travellers continued to ride along the 
coast, having on their left-hand Olympus, the height of which 
Dr. H. computes at nearly six thousand feet. Passing the 
river Haliacmon and several insignificant towns, they reached, 
beyond the antient Methone, the frontier of Ali Pasha’s do- 
minion;‘ and, learning that their farther progress by ~— 
would 
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would be impeded by the marshes at the mouth of the Axitis, 
and other rivers, they went in a small bark to Salonica. 


‘ The approach to this city from the sea is very imposing. It 
is seen from a great distance, placed on the acclivity of a steep 
hill, which rises from the gulph at its north-east extremity; sur- 
rounded by lofty stone-walls, which ascend in a triangular form 
from the sea, and surmounted by a fortress with seven towers. 
The domes and minarets of numerous mosques rise from among 
the other buildings, environed, as usual, by cypresses, and giving 
a general air of splendour to the place. In approaching the city, 
we passed among the numerous vessels which afforded proof of 
its growing commerce, and at six in the evening came up to one 
of the principal quays, the avenues of which were still crowded 
with porters, boatmen, and sailors, and covered with goods of 
various description. —‘ We passed the night, surrounded by at 
least twenty people; and the following morning rose at an ealy 
hour to make room for the Turks, who came in great numbers to 
take their coffee in the apartment. While breakfasting ourselves 
in the midst of them, we dispatched Sulema with our letters to 
Yusef Bey, the governor of the city. — In Salonica, fortunately 
there was little need of such recommendation ; the presence of an 
English consul, and of a considerable Frank population, afforded 
every comfort to the residence of the stranger in this city. — The 
Frank families, which have long resided in the Levant, gradually 
lose their several national characteristics, as they become more 
identified with the habits of the country in which they live; and, 
unless within the precincts of a factory or other establishment, 
the traveller might often in vain seek to find a relation between a 
national name and the features of the individuals who bear it.— 
A striking instance of this occurred to our notice in the family of 
Mr. Abbott, an English merchant of Salonica. A residence of 
more than half a century in various parts of the Turkish empire, 
has taken from Mr. Abbott every thing English but his name, 
and an imperfect knowledge of the language. He wears the dress 
of the country, speaks the Turkish almost as his native tongue ; 
associates chiefly with the Turks, and might easily be mistaken by 
the stranger for one of this nation. Of his long residence abroad, 
forty-two years have been passed at Salonica; thirteen in ‘the 
northern part of Asia Minor. He married a Greek lady of the 
latter country, and his son, the only person in the family who 
speaks English, is also married to a female of the same nation. 
We dined once or twice at Mr. Abbott’s table during our stay at 
Salonica. The usages of his house differed very little from those 
of common Greek society ; and the ladies of the family in parti- 
cular were most scrupulous in their observation of the Greek fast, 
one period of which had just commenced with all its severities of 
denial.’—‘ Salonica is exceeded in population only by Constan- 
tinople, and possibly by Adrianople, among the cities of Euro- 
pean Turkey, and in the extent of its commerce is probably 
second to the capital alone. Its general situation and the 
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magnificence of its external appearance have already been no- 
ticed. The circumference of the city, as determined by the 
walls, probably exceeds five miles.— The interior of Salonica 
presents the same irregularity, and many of the same deformities 
which are common in Turkish towns. The rapid ascent of the 
hill diminishes this evil in the upper part of the town; and, on the 
whole, as respects cleanliness and internal comfort, Salonica may 
contrast favourably with most other places in Turkey of large size 
and population. It certainly gains greatly in the comparison, if 
activity of business be admitted as a criterion of superiority. Ex- 
cept in those quarters where the principal Turks reside, there is a 
general appearance of life and movement, which forms a striking 
contrast to the monotony of a Turkish town. The quays are co- 
vered with goods; numerous groupes of people are occupied about 
the ships or the warehouses, and the Bazars are well stocked, and 
perpetually crowded with buyers and sellers. They are, in fact, 
chiefly Greeks or Jews who are thus occupied, people ever ready 
to seize any opening which may be offered to commercial ine 
dustry, and ever ingenious in meeting and frustrating the political 
oppressions under which they labour.’ — 

‘ The number of Greek families in Salonica is said to be about 
two thousand. The greater part of this population is engaged in 
commerce ; and many of the Greek merchants resident here have 
acquired considerable property from this source.— They do not 
possess so much reputation in literature as their countrymen of 
Ioannina, owing perhaps to the difference which their situation 
produces in the nature of their commercial concerns. I have 
visited, however, the houses of some of the Salonica merchants, 
in which there were large collections of books, including as well 
the Romaic literature as that of other parts of Europe.’ — ‘ The 
Frank population of Salonica is confined to the lower quarter of the 
city, but has latterly been much extended in number by the increas- 
ing commerce of the place. The German and French residents are 
more numerous than the English; and the former in. particular 
have made several large establishments here within the last twe 
years, in reference to the transit trade with the interior of Ger- 
many.— The French residents consist chiefly of families who 
have been long settled in the Levant, either professionally or in 
commercial engagements. 


Thermopyle. — Dr. Holland departed from Salonica by 
water, and landed, after a tedious and dangerous passage, 
near the modern town of Zeitun. Having fulfilled his pro- 
mise of a second visit to Veli Pasha at Larissa, he began to 
travel southerly, and fixed his attention on Thermopyle. 
He entered first on the narrow portion of the plain which 
lies to the south of the river Sperchius, or Hellada, and 
which was occupied, according to Herodotus, by the army of 
Xerxes, while the Greeks remained in possession of the pass, 
Here, as at Plateea, the nature of the ground suggests the 
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propriety of making a very great deduction from the histo~ 
rian’s statement of numbers. The approach to the pass was 
sufficiently marked both by the contracting intervals between 
the cliffs and the sea, and by the columns of vapour rising 
from the hot springs. ‘The pass is about two miles from the 
bridge over the Hellada, and is now, from the deposit of alluvial 
soil, considerably wider than it was in the days of Leonidas. 
The springs issue from four or five different places at the base 
of the cliffs; forming an important land-mark for the dis- 
covery of the other positions in this celebrated spot ; and 
enabling the traveller to ascertain the eminence of Anthela, 
where, in a temple dedicated to Ceres, the Amphictryons 
held their meetings before the time of their assembling at 
Delphi. The fragments of a wall still remain, extendin 

from the cliffs to’ the sea, which was originally built by the 
Phocians to oppose the incursions of the Thessalians ; was 
repaired by the Greeks, at the time of the Persian invasion ; 
was renewed by. Antiochus against the Romans; and was 
finally restored by Justinian. Its position was at the north- 
ern entrance of the strait, and at the point at which the 
passage is most contracted by the projection of the rock to- 
wards the sea. Livy states the breadth of the pass‘in this 
place at sixty paces: but at present it seems about twice as 
far from the rock to the more impassable part of the marsh 
that is formed, as already mentioned, by alluvial deposits. 
The cliffs overhanging the pass appear to be 4, 5, or 600 feet 
in height, and the pass itself is of great length, extending 


in the whole not less than five miles; which would afford an 


almost impregnable barrier, were it not in the power of invaders 
to discover a path across the mountains. ‘This, however, took 

lace, not only in the time of Xerxes, but subsequently with 
the Gauls, the Romans, and even with the Huns;—$in fact, 
there is more than one practicable path. 

Phocis and Beotia. — In visiting Delphi, Dr.H. was much 
delighted with the splendour of the surrounding scenery. 
The -Castalian fountain is sufficiently obvious: but the site of 
the Temple and the Pythian cave have hitherto eluded the 
search of travellers; although the latter might, the Doctor 
thinks, (p. 392.) be discovered were it sought in the right place. 
The Castalian cliffs may be considered as forming, on one side, 
the base of Parnassus: their highest points are from 6 to 800 
feet above the level of Delphi; perhaps 2000 above the level of 
thesea. Thesite of Delphi is now that of Castri, a miserable 
yillage. — Turning from this classic region to the north-east, 
the author passed the spot, at the meeting of three roads, 


which is described by Sophocles as the scene of the murder of 
Laius 
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Laius by O&dipus; and, having reached Davlia, (the antient 
Daulis,) he began to perceive at a distance the plains of 
Beeotia. The progress of his journey led him to Cheronza, 
the ruins of which are still extensive; and afterward to 
Livadia, a populous town on the acclivity of a steep hill. 
Here may still be seen the cave of Trophonius, the Hercy- 
nian fountain gushing in a full stream from below the cliffs, 
and the two smaller fountains known to the antients by the 
names of Memory and Oblivion. 

The discovery of antiquities, and of the scenes of distin- 
guished actions, is much facilitated by the accurate descrip- 
tions of Pausanias; and every where in Beeotia the vestiges 
of antient buildings are scattered over the country. The 
weather, at the season of Dr. H.’s journey, (December,) was 
cold and frosty: but he must have been a discontented tra- 
veller who would have complained when riding over a tract 
exhibiting on the one hand the lofty range of Parnassus, and 
on the other the beautiful chain of Helicon. The latter is 
indeed high and steep: but to the distant eye its grandeur 
is softened by slopes and intervening woods. The plains 
between these mountains preserve their former reputation of 
fertility, and the Cephissus is seen winding through them its 
tranquil stream. After he had left these plains, at a distance 
of about seventeen miles from Livadia, the author traversed 
the remarkable pass reputed to be that which Sophocles meant 
as the scene of the perilous questions of the Sphinx. He now 
discerned at a distance the ruins of Thebes covering the sides 
and summit of an eminence: but he was much disappointed, 
on coming up, to find this once-famed city reduced to a 
wretched town of five or six hundred houses and cottages. 
At present it is difficult, with all the aid of Pausanias, to make 
out the position of the seven gates, or of the principal tem- 
ples: but much may be discovered when circumstances be- 
come such as to admit of extensive excavation. Inscriptions, 
however, are visible in various parts of the city; while the 
fountains of Dirce and Ismenus remain important marks to 
guide the scrutiny of the antiquary. Amid all the poverty of 
the inhabitants, the beauty of the females is still conspicuous, 
their features having presented to Dr. Holland something like 
a practical illustration of the beau idéal. Another, and a less 
pleasant, characteristic of Boeotia, consists in the fogs which 
continue to hang over the lower part of its plains, some of 
which are still covered with marshes. 

Proceeding in the direction of Attica, Dr. H. passed 
Thespia, where he still found ruins, and Plateea, where the 
outline of the walls is throughout distinct. ‘They are of the 
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antient Greek structure, having still in many places a height 
of twenty or twenty-five feet above the ground; and their cir- 
cumierence is somewhat more than a mile and ahalf. Dr. 
Holland admired the situation of Platea, but agreed with 
Mr. Hobhouse as to the extraordinary exaggeration in the 
numbers reported by Herodotus to have combated on this 
narrow plain. 


* At five in the morning we quitted Platea, and by the aid of 
torches carried before us, Antedls = over rugged paths towards the 
summit of Citheron. Darkness was still spread over the plains 
of Beotia; but looking back upon them, we saw moving lights 
here and there, and found that these came from the husbandmen 
who had already begun the labours of the plough. Crossing the 
snowy summit of Citheron, under the dawning of a magnificent. 
day, (the thermometer here was at 28°,) we entered Attica, not 
far from the antient town of Eleuthera, the ruined walls of which 
encircle a rugged hill to the left of the road. Hence for two or 
three hours we travelled through a hilly irregular country, the 
mountains composed of a coarse marble, covered with forests of 
pine, but very bare of other vegetation. Leaving the defiles and 
narrow vallies of these hills, we came upon the great Thriasian 
lain, at the head of the Eleusinian Gulph; the waters of which | 
Sar intercepted by the isle of Salamis, and the line of the Attican 
coast, were spread before us like a great lake, the forms of the 
mountains and isles reflected on their placid surface. In the 
arid and unfruitful soil of this plain, we already recognized one 
feature of the ancient Attica. 
¢‘ Crossing this long level, and leaving Eleusis to the right hand, 
we entered upon the Via Sacra, the road by which the great pro- 
cessions passed from Athens to the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, 
It conducted us first under the cliffs upon the shore; then bya 
rapid ascent between the hills Aigaleon and Corydalus, names 
long since familiar to the ear. We passed the picturesque mo- 
nastery of Daphne, conjectured as the site of the temple of Apollo, 
which once stood in this pass; halfa mile beyond, caught a view 
of the upper part of the plain of Athens; and a few minutes after- 
wards, in coming to a break in the hills, heard our Tartar shout 
with a loud voice, ** Athena, Athena!’ The intimation was need- 
less. We. already had the sacred city before our eyes; noble in 
its situation, noble in its ruins, and in the recollection it gives of 
antient times and antient men. It was now the latter part of the 
day, and the setting sun (the first setting sun of 1813) threw a 
leam of light on the western front of the Acropolis, and on the 
splendid groupe of buildings which covers its summit. Already the 
Parthenon was discernible pre-eminent over the rest; the city of 
Athens was seen spread over a great extent below ; the chain of 
Hymettus beyond; more immediately beneath us the great plain 
and olive-groves of Athens, conducting the eye in one direction 


to the lofty summits of Pentelicus, on the other to the Pirzus, to 
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Salamis, AZgina, and the other isles of the gulph, and to the moun- 
tains of the Peloponnesus in the remote distance. — ; 

‘ We descended from the pass of the Sacred Way into the plain, 
traversed the venerable wood of Olives which occupies its central 
part; crossed the small and divided stream of Cashion: and at 
five o'clock entered the city by the gate, near to the temple of 
Theseus. The English, more than any other people, have culti- 
vated the ancient, through the modern Athens, and one of the 
first persons we saw in approaching the place was an Englishman, 
looking over an excavation which had been made for the purposes 


of research.’ 


Peloponnesus.— Dr. H. was highly gratified with Athens, but 
declines to enter into any description of a city which has already 
occupied the pen of so many writers. He staid there several 
weeks, and made various excursions, particularly to Marathon ; 
after which he proceeded on his return by Eleusis, Megara, 
and Corinth. In his farther progress, he admired greatly the 
situation of Mycenze, and the prospect over the fertile plains 
of Argos. At Tripolizza he passed a short time, and, the 
weather being now uncommonly cold, he had an uncomfort- 
able journey of three days to Patras. ‘The accommodation 
throughout was wretched, but his chief mortification arose 
from the disadvantages under which he saw this celebrated 
region, covered as it was with snow. 


‘ The exit from the lofty region, which forms all the interior of 
the Peloponnesus, affords one of the finest spectacles that can be 
conceived, in the suddenness with which a vast landscape is opened 
out in front. The fertile plains of Patras are immediately beneath, 
stretching to the shores of the gulph, which gradually. expands 
from the Rhium and Anti-rhium, between the receding coasts of 
the Peloponnesus and /Etolia. The splendid promontories of 
Calydon and Taphiasus ; the mouths of the Evenus and Achilous ; 
the modern castle and city of Lepanto, representing the antient 
Naupactus ; the expansion of the gulph of Corinth underneath the 
mountains of Locris Ozolia, with many other objects of classical 
note, are seen in front of the landscape: the mountains of Acar- 
nania, of Cephalonia, and Ithaca appear in the more remote dis- 
tance. Till descending to the plains of Patras, I had no sufficient 
idea of the great elevation on which we had been travelling for 
some days past. Our descent, which was very steep, occupied 
more than an hour, and on a moderate estimate could not have 
been less than 1500 feet, though we approached the edge of the 
declivity along a valley.’— 

‘ The journey through the Peloponnesus, just related, was un- 
fortunate beyond calculation in all the circumstances attending it. 
To a certain extent I afterwards retrieved this misfortune by an 
excursion I made in the month of May over the plains of the an- 
cient Elis, and along the beautiful banks of the Alpheus, to the 
site of the celebrated Olympia, At this time the country was 
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glowing with beauty ; and though the severity of the winter still 
shewed itself in the snows covering the mountain-summits, all be- 
neath was true Arcadian scenery, and might have been taken in 
its population, as well as natural features, to fill up the pictures 
which the fancy draws of this region.’ 


Having duly fulfilled his promise of a second visit to Ali 
Pasha, and passed some time with his princely invalid, the 
author directed his course to the northern part of Albania. 
‘When travelling in this quarter, and drawing to the close of 
his journey, he had the misfortune to lose a portmanteau, 
containing several of his papers and drawings for maps. The 
loss affected chiefly the journal of his second journey in Al- 
bania, and was much to be regretted as depriving us of an 
account of a part that has been comparatively little visited. 
Fortunately, however, his other papers were in safety, and 
enough appears in the present volume to prove him to be a 
faithful and minute journalist. One of his principal objects 
was to convey a clear idea of the scenery of the country, and 
of the remainse of antiquities- scattered over its surface: in 
pursuance of which plan, he has given us a dozen of elegant 
engravings, which, if they be not too flattering in the execu- 
tion, will encourage the admirer of classic ground to an indig- 
nant contradiction of the attempts of those who would seek 
to reduce our estimate of this far-famed region. Another 
object was to ascertain the population of the different towns; 
a point in which he met with no little difficulty, from the 
general ignorance and indifference of the magistrates. — He 
complains (p. 198.) of the embarrassment attendant on the 
practice of his profession, when a physician is unacquainted 
with the language of the country, and obliged to receive his 
communications through an interpreter: but the medical is, 
in other respects, a very convenient character for securing the 
protection of such semi-barbarous governors as those of Al- 
bania and Greece. ‘The assumption of it, as our readers well 
know, was of great use to Bruce in his adventurous pere- 
grinations through Abyssinia. 

Dr. H. describes (p. 307.) the scene of the battle of Pydna 
between the Roman consul Paulus Aimylius and Perseus of 
Macedon. He also delineates, and at greater length, (p.364.) 
the positions occupied by Pompey and Cesar, previously to the 
decisive day of Pharsalia; when the confidence of the former 
induced his troops to quit their ’vantage ground, and meet 
their less numerous but better disciplined antagonists in the 
plain. To the east of Pharsalia, are the eminences of Cyno- 
cephale, the scene of a memorable battle between the Romans 
under Flaminius and the Macedonians under Philip. | 
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The great objection to Dr. Holland’s observations arises 
from the haste with which he found it necessary to proceed ; 
and which obliged him to traverse, in the depth of winter, 
Phocis, Beeotia, Attica, and Arcadia, so that he saw only Al- 
bania and a part of Macedon in a favourable season. He 
was thus compelled to make but a short visit to spots on which 
he would have delighted to linger; and he was exposed, on 
more occasions than one, to considerable hazard. Of this 
nature was his passage from Salonica to the south of 
Thessaly in the beginning of December, and his nocturnal 
ride over Mount Othrys, on returning from his second visit 
to Larissa. 

In point of style, Dr. H. trespasses not a little on the score 
of diffuseness, and sometimes on that of correctness *. Not 
contented with exhibiting an idea in its principal point of 
view, he introduces its minor relations with a pains-taking 
minuteness which materially injures the effect: so that many 
parts of his book would have read more fluently, and have 
left a stronger impression, had he omitted those auxiliary 
passages. On the whole, however, he must be deemed a 
candid, amusing, and enlightened traveller. 

The volume is concluded by two specimens of Romaic, a 
list of plants, and a general (but insufficient) index. 





ART.II. Mémoires sur la Guerre des Francais, &c.; 7. e. Memoirs 
relative tothe French War in Spain. By M. de Rocca, Officer 
of Hussars, and Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honour. 
8vo. pp. 426. 9s. 6d. Boards. London, Murray. 1815. 


r[‘HouGH the late war in Spain was never popular in France, 

it was too long and too important not to excite a consi- 
derable share of public attention; or to fail to exercise, as in 
this country, the pens of several military men. A work on 
this subject by Bory de St. Vincent was announced at Paris 
about two years ago, and was expected to appear with all 
the advantage of the official information of Marshal Soult: 
but subsequent occurrences have delayed this important pub- 
lication, and oblige us to be satisfied, for the present at least, 
with performances of minor interest. One of the best of these 
is the volume now before us, the production of a young officer 
of good education and of considerable impartiality. His nar- 

















* For example, p. 42., we find mortherly for southerly ;—p. 160., 
‘the family would have eat,’ for eaten ;—-elsewhere, ‘ we had rode,’ 
for ridden; &c. &e. 
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rative relates chiefly to the earlier part of the war, viz. the 
years 1808, 1809, and 1810; and it contains likewise a brief 
notice of Masséna’s unsuccessful invasion of Portugal, but 
without any attempt at recording the operations subsequent to 


the spring of 1811. Several passages bear, as in the case of 


M. Labaume, the marks of amplification, received apparently 
from the hands of a Parisian editor : but the bulk of the volume 
is evidently the record of an eye-witness, and deserves confi- 
dence by its clearness and accuracy. It may be considered, 
therefore, as an useful accompaniment, in the study of the 
Spanish war, to the more comprehensive views exhibited by 
the dispatches of commanders in chief; which, while they dis- 
play the general outline of operations, necessarily omit de- 
tails of the proceedings of detachments, or of the conduct of 
the inhabitants in remote situations. 

The narrative opens with a description of the very different 
kind of warfare sustained by the French in Germany and in 
Spain. In Austria and Prussia, the people have been accus- 
tomed for ages to obey in all things the executive power, and 
had no idea of war but through the medium of a regular 
force: —the goverments were strong in revenue and in the 
number of sahdioes but weak in the means of exciting de- 
sultory resistance after their armies were driven from the field: 
—while the clergy, at least in the Protestant part of Germany, 
laid claim to no influence with their flocks beyond that of 
gucing them in the path of moral and religious duty. In 

pain, the case was completely reversed; the nation being 
weak in the means of regular warfare, and almost invincible 
in those of desultory annoyance: — the country is thinly 
peopled and badly cultivated: but the great extent of moun- 
tainous tracts affords a refuge to smugglers in time of peace, 
and to predatory parties in the operations of war :—while the 
influence of the clergy was all-powerful, and the assassination 
of the invaders was deemed a merit by all classes of the 
people. | 

M. de Rocca marched from Germany into Spain with the 
numerous bodies of troops that were withdrawn by Bonaparte 
after his well-known interview with the Emperor Alexander 
at Erfurth; and which were of all nations, French, Italians, 
Poles, Germans, Swiss, and Dutch. ‘They had scarcely 
passed the Bidassoa when they perceived a remarkable 
change in the people and in the aspect of the towns; the 
streets being narrow and crooked, and the gaiety of the 
French mn. Be by all the gravity and reserve of the 
Spaniards. It was not until they joined their comrades on 
the Ebro, that the French were made acquainted = the 
efeats 
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-defeats of Dupont in Andalusia and of Junot in Portugal : 


all bad news had been industriously concealed from them ; 
and they had been merely told that they were marching to 
give the coup de grace to the power of England. A few weeks 
sufficed to scatter the Spanish armies under Blake and Cas- 
tanos; and the French advanced afterward with little oppo- 
sition, but found the towns invariably deserted by the 
inhabitants. Burgos was a solitude; and, in entering most 
of the other places, no noise was to be heard but that of the 
town-clocks. ‘The consequence of this abandonment, and of 
the want of magazines, was the delivery of most of these 
places to pillage, under the idea that the ingenuity of the 
soldier might discover those supplies which could not be re- 
gularly distributed to them. M. de Rocca thus describes the 
advance of the French into Spain: 


¢ The forced marches of our troops were often continued durin 
a part of the night; and, on passing by the squadrons, we hseidl 
Italians, Germans, and French singing their national airs to be- 
guile their fatigue, and recall in a distant and hostile land the re- 
membrance of their native country. The army often halted late 
in the evening in the neighbourhood of deserted towns or villages, 
and we found ourselves on our arrival destitute of every necessary : 
but the soldiers were presently seen dispersing in all directions 
to forage, and, in less than an hour, conveyed to their bivouacs 
every thing that had been left in the neighbouring houses. Around 
the great fires lighted up at distances from each other, was seen all 
the apparatus of a military kitchen. On one side, were constructed 
temporary barracks of planks covered with leaves as a substitute for 
straw: on another, tents were erected, by stretching on four stakes 
the pieces of coarse cloth which had been found in the deserted 
houses. On the ground were scattered the skins of sheep which 
had just been slaughtered; also pitchers, flasks of wine, broken 
guitars, monks’ gowns, and garments of every form and eve 
colour: in one part, horsemen were seen sleeping beside their 
horses; at a distance, the foot-soldiers, some of them in the dress 
of women, formed grotesque dances, among heaps of arms, to the 
sound of discordant music. 

‘ On the departure of the army, the peasants descended from 
the neighbouring heights, and came forth in every direction from 
their hiding-places, as if they had sprung from the earth. Our 
soldiers could not straggle from the roads, nor remain behind the 
columns, without being exposed to assassination; and we could 
by no means venture, as in Germany, to form travelling hospitals 
wherever we went, or to send our sick separately to the medical 
depét. The foot-soldiers who were unable to walk followed their 
respective divisions riding on asses; holding their musket in their 
left hand, and in the right their bayonet, which they used as 
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‘ Our regiment of hussars had passed the 2d, 3d, and 4th of De- 
cember in the environs of Alcala, about eight miles from Madrid; 
and on the sth we received an order to repair at an early hour to 
the Imperial quarters, to be reviewed. A few moments after our 
arrival in a plain near the Castle of Chamartin, we saw Napoleon 
come forth all at once. He was accompanied by Berthier and 
five or six aides-de-camp, who could scarcely keep up with him 
on account of the swiftness of his horse. All the trumpets sounded, 
and the Emperor stopped a hundred paces in front of the centre of 
our regiment, asking the Colonel for a list of the officers, sub- 
alterns, and soldiers, who had of late behaved so as to deserve 
military distinctions. The Colonel of the regiment called them 
immediately by their names; Napoleon spoke with a familiar air 
to some of the private soldiers, who were presented to him: but, 
addressing himself afterward to the General who commanded the 
brigade of which we formed a part, he put to him rapidly two or 
three short questions: which the General having begun to answer 
in a diffuse style, the Emperor turned his horse without waiting the 
end of his discourse, and his departure was as instantaneous as his 
arrival.’ 


The entrance into Madrid is thus depicted : 


‘ After the review, we advanced towards the Spanish capital. 
A gloomy silence had succeeded to the tumultuous and noisy agit- 
ation which had prevailed within and without the walls of this 
city the evening before. The streets by which we entered were 
deserted, and none of the numerous shops of the provision-dealers 
in the squares were opened. The water-carriers were the only in- 
habitants who had not discontinued their usual functions. We 
saw them traversing the streets, crying with a nasal and drawlin 
accent, which they bring with them from the mountains of Gal- 
licia, Quien quiére agua? (Who wants water?) No body appearing 


to buy, the carrier repeated from time to time in a grave tone, Dios _ 


que la da (It is God who gives it).. On advancing to the central 
art of Madrid, we saw a few groupes of Spaniards wrapped in 
their large cloaks, standing at the corners of the squares where 


‘they had been accustomed to meet in great numbers. They beheld ' 


us with a mournful and dejected look; and so great was their na- 
tional pride, that they could not easily persuade themselves that 
soldiers who were not Spaniards could have beaten Spaniards.’ — 
« Our regiment spent nearly a month in the capital. I lodged 
in ‘the ‘house of an old man of high family, who lived alone with 
his daughter. He went to mass regularly twice every day, and 
once to the square Del Sol to inquire the news; on his return, he 
sat down in a parlour, where he passed the rest of his time literally 
in doing nothing: but sometimes he lighted his cigarre, and sought 
to dissipate his tedium and his thoughts by smoking. He seldom 
spoke, and I never saw him laugh; once in every half hour, he 
called out with a dejected sigh, Ay Jesus: his daughter replied in 
the same words, and both returned to their usual silence. A 
priest, the spiritual guide of the family, visited my hosts ‘daily 
a with 
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with the same assiduity with which physicians attend their patients 
in other countries. 

‘ Though in appearance profound tranquillity prevailed in 
Madrid, our regiment was always in readiness to mount: our 
horses were kept constantly saddled as if we had been on an out- 
post in the presence of an enemy; and, in the midst of the songs 
of victory with which our bulletins resounded, we could never di- 
vest ourselves of a confused feeling of uncertainty with regard to 
the advantages which we had actually obtained. We might have 
almost said that we had conquered on volcanic ground. None of 
the Spaniards presented themselves to Napoleon, to lay tribute at 
his feet, with those obsequious eulogiums to which other nations 
had accustomed him. Twelve hundred heads of families, selected 
in the city of Madrid, being called to take an oath of allegiance to 
King Joseph, obeyed the summons: but those very priests before 
whom they swore on the Gospel: had, it was said, long before 
discharged them from any oaths of submission which they might 
make to the invaders. The reduction of the religious orders, and 
the abolition of the Inquisition, which the French authorities had 
ee far from making us be considered as deliverers, served 

ut to increase the violent hatred which the clergy and their nu- 
merous devotees bore to us; and the monks of every order, who 
had been driven from their convents and dispersed over the 
country, went about in all directions preaching war and death to 
Frenchmen.’ 


The utility of this work consists not in general views, 
which the author from his youth and subordinate station had 
not the means of studying, but in a clear and accurate report 
of the scenes which passed under his eye; and though several 
of these (pp. 56. 118. 275.) are too minute, and should have 
been abridged, the result of the whole is a very distinct’ im- 
pression of the mode of warfare practised in Spain. We 
read frequently of De Rocca’s detachment of cavalry wandering 
from its path for want of a guide; at other times, of its be- 
holding in the road the afflicting spectacle of the dead bodies 
of its countrymen who had been assassinated by the peasantry ; 
and, on some occasions, (p. 260.) of its incurring the most im- 
minent danger by venturing too far into a mountainous tract. 


‘ The Spaniards of the plains of Castille were already recovering 
from the momentary consternation into which they had been 
thrown by our sudden invasion; and the inhabitants of the places 
which we occupied had retired into the mountains and the woods, 
with their wives and children. There they watched all our steps, 
and formed ambuscades near the great roads to intercept our 
couriers, or to assail unexpectedly any of our detachments 
to which they judged themselves superior. We daily received 
some disastrous accounts of the small bodies that were left behind 
the army to keep up our communications; and in every place 
where we had stationed, as in Germapy, posts for cotveapapadaae 
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in such small parties a8 10 or 15 men, these parties were mias- 
sacred. — When riding one day a few leagues beyond Aranjuez, 
I saw at a distance two Spanish peasants who had bound a French 
soldier, and were dragging him among the bushes to be murdered. 
I rode up to them as fast as my horse could gallop, and was for- 
tunate enough to arrive in time to deliver the unhappy prisoner, a 
foot-soldier, who had come out of the hospital of Aranjuez the 
day before ; and who, overpowered with fatigue, sat down to rest 
himself while his companions continued their march. I conducted 
him to his detachment, which had halted not far off, and resumed 
my route. 

‘ At some distance from Cordova, was a band of robbers well 
known for a long time back. These depredators did not give over 
their custom of stripping the Spanish passengers, but they made 
war also on the French, attacking our detachments even when they 
had no hope of plunder.’ 


The great fault of the Spanish Generals consisted in at- 
' tempting pitched battles at the head of troops unaccustomed 
to move from line into column, or from column into line: 
while their absurd confidence, and their fear lest their oppo- 
nents should escape them, made them spread their men out 
in long lines, which were easily penetrated by the French 
masses. Such was the case at Tudela (23d Nov. 1808), at 
Medellin (28th March 1809), and at Ocana (1oth Nov. of 
the same year). On all these occasions, the Spaniards had 
the folly to encounter the French on level ground; that is, in 
positions highly favourable to charges of cavalry and the 
movement of compact bodies of infantry. Their own troops, 
though individually brave, were so little accustomed to stand 
fire in a body, that an inferior force would sometimes (p. 141.) 
make a regiment of their cavalry ride over their own com- 
rades. Their loss was therefore always great: yet, as far as it 
consisted in prisoners and fugitives, it was speedily repaired ; 
the former finding means to escape from the French escort in 
some part of their long marches, and the latter easily suc- 
ceeding in rejoining their comrades through the exertions of 
the inhabitants, particularly the ecclesiastics. —The Spanish 
Junta retired first to Merida, and afterward to Seville, but 
it sent orders: to the alcaldes and clergy, even in the places 
which were occupiec by the French, to invite the Spanish 
militia-soldiers to rejoin the corps to which they belonged. 
These patriotic warriors marched by night, taking bye-roads 
to avoid a meeting with the French troops, and in this way 
the Spanish armies recovered from their dispersion with sur- 

prizing facility. 
At last, however, repeated defeats, and the arrival of rein- 
forcements from France in 1809 and 1810, had put the in-. 
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vaders in possession of most of the principal towns, and 
confined the war to desultory operations. In these move- 
ments the Spaniards were eminently successful, particularly 
when a large proportion of the French force happened to be 
occupied by the British in Portugal. M.de Rocca relates 
(p. 209.) that an attack and a long pursuit of the famous 
partizan Mina, through the mountains of Navarre, did not 
cause the Spaniards the loss of thirty men; and Porlier, who 
has since been so unfortunate, escaped in like manner from all 
pursuit, and renewed his attacks in one province as soon as he 
was driven from another. 


‘ The Guerrillas. — The national hatred which generally pre- 
vailed towards the French had introduced a sort of unity into the 
desultory efforts of the people, and we saw a regular warfare suc- 
ceeded by a system of war in detail; a kind of organized disorder 
which perfectly suited the unbending temper of the Spanish nation, 
and the distressing circumstances in which it was placed. The 
portions of Spain occupied by the French were covered by degrees 
with partizans, and with detachments composed partly of regular 
soldiers who had been dispersed, partly of the inhabitants of the 

lains and mountains. Priests, labourers, students, and even 
shepherds, had become active and enterprising leaders. When we 
removed from one province to another, the enemy’s partizans im- 
mediately reorganized in the name of Ferdinand VII. the country 
which we had left, as if we had been never to return, and th 
punished severely such of the inhabitants as had shewn any zeal for 
the French. The consequence was that the terror of our arms 
gave us no influence beyond our immediate neighbourhood; and 
the garrisons which we had left on the military roads, to overawe 
the country, were incessantly attacked. They had been obliged 
to form little citadels for their protection, by repairing old ruined 
castles placed on heights ; some of which were the remains of forts 
that the Romans or the Moors had built for a similar purpose many 
centuries before. In the plains, our detachments for keeping up 
the army-correspondence found it necessary to fortify one or two 
houses at the entrance of the villages, that they might be tranquil 
during night, or might shut themselves up when attacked. Even 
the sentinels could not always venture to remain on the outside of 
the fortified inclosure, lest they should be carried off; and on such 
occasions they placed themselves on a turret, or on a scaffold con- 
structed of planks over the roof, from which they could observe 
what pags at a distance in the country. Our soldiers, thus 
cooped up in their little citadels, frequently heard the joyful sounds 
of the guitars of their enemies, who had passed the night in the 
neighbouring villages, where they were always well received and 
entertained by the inhabitants. 

‘ Our army could not obtain their provisions without strong 
escorts, which were perpetually harassed, and often taken. In 
the plains, the danger was less imminent, but our detachments 
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were obliged to open their way by force of arms as soon as they 
entered the mountains ; and the daily losses which we sustained in 
procuring provisions, and keeping up our communications, were 
in some parts of Spain fully equal to those which we should have 
experienced in a series of pitched battles. The Spaniards did not 
allow themselves to be discouraged by the long duration of the 
war; and the misfortunes to which other nations submit in pa- 
tience, considering them as the inevitable consequences of war, 
afforded these people fresh subjects of hatred and rancour. Some- 
times they entertained the French soldiers at their arrival in a 
town, and endeavoured to intoxicate them, in order to plunge 
them into a security much more dangerous than the chances of 
battle. They then called in their partizans, and pointed out to 
them during night the houses in which our soldiers were imprudently 
dispersed.’ 


Unwilling for a time to bear testimony to the superiority 
of the English troops, the French were in the habit of ascrib- 
ing their efeats in Spain to the absence of Napoleon, and to 
the unmilitary character of Joseph. A crown surrounded 
with enemies ought, they would often say, to have been given 
to Murat, or some experienced commander, whose authority 
would have been productive of union, and would have di- 
rected the collective mass of force to those quarters in which 
its application would have been most effectual. In that case, 
they asserted, the English would have been driven from Por- 
tugal, and Cadiz would have fallen into the hands of the 
French. The result, however, would have been eventually 
the same; for what could have prevented our countrymen 
from landing a fresh army on a new point, or the Cortes 
from issuing their mandates from Gibraltar or Ceuta? M. de 
Rocca does not appear to have participated in this blind con- 
fidence, but always felt that the antipathy of the people, the 
difficulty of occupying the mountainous tracts, and the ac- 
tivity of the British, favoured as it was by the peninsular 
shape of Spain, opposed almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the accomplishment of Bonaparte’s projects. It must at the 
same time be admitted that the French would have made a 
better figure, on several occasions, had their sovereign in 
Spain been possessed of military talents, or even of discrimin- 
ation in the choice of his advisers. 


‘ King Joseph was in the habit of issuing orders as commander- 
in-chief. His character was naturally good, but he had contracted 
a degree of apathy on the throne of Naples; and, surrounded 
by flatterers, and a few Spaniards who deceived him, he allowed 
himself to be buoyed up with the most foolish expectations. In- 
stead.of following the army, he remained in his capital, sunken 
in efleminacy, and regretting the delights of Italy, as if he could 
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sleep and reign at Madrid as he had done at Naples: he filled 
the columns of his Journals with decrees which were never exe- 
cuted, and scarcely ever read: he made a number of promotions 
in armies which as yet had no existence; and he gave away in ex- 
pectancy the places of governor, administrator, and judge in the 
most distant provinces of his kingdom in both mr, eres, while 
he himself could not venture to sleep in his country-house, distant 
only a few miles from Madrid. The Spaniards had taken it into 
their heads to spread a report that he was fond of drinking, and 
that he was one-eyed, which made a strong impression on the ima- 
gination of the country-people; and, though nothing could be 
more false, it was in vain for him to endeavour to destroy the 
impression by often shewing himself in public, and always looking 
in the face of those who passed him; the people continued to be- 
lieve that he laboured under a defect in his eyes. After we had 
gained an action, he was accustomed to go to the Retiro, and to 
make the prisoners whom the army sent to him take the oaths, tell- 
ing them that they had been deceived by perfidious men, and that he 
aimed at nothing but their good and the happiness of their country. 
The prisoners, who thought they were going to be shot, took at 
once the oaths required of them, but they deserted and returned 
to their own parties as soon as they were armed and equipped. 
The French Marshals and Generals obeyed him with reluctance, 
and even frequently sought occasions to contradict and displease 
him, in order that they might be sent back to Germany. The 
wished, at whatever price, to abandon an indecisive warfare which 
was unpopular even in the army, and which made them lose the 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves and obtaining promotion 
by fighting under the eye of the Emperor.’ 


It will be recollected that the principal occasion on which 
Joseph appeared in the field against the British was at Tala- 
vera. Lord Wellington, having, repulsed Soult from the 
north of Portugal, marched southward, obliged Victor to re- 
treat, and in the month of July (1809) attempted a combined 
operation with the Spaniards on Madrid. ‘The British force 
exceeded 20,000, the Spanish was above 30,000, and the 
numbers assembled by the French to attack them at Talavera 
amounted (p. 164.) to 47,000. Lord Wellington was too 
distrustful of the tactics of his allies to attempt offensive oper- 
ations against so well disciplined an army, but saw no im- 
prudence in trying the chance of a defensive action. Havin 
prevailed on Cuesta to place his troops on very strong calaat 
near the town of Talavera, he occupied with the British a 
less inaccessible but yet advantageous position to the left. 
Against the army thus posted, the French advanced in the 
afternoon of the 27th of July; and, having driven in our 
vanguard, they ventured to attack, with a small division, an 
eminence on our extreme left. This eminence, says M. de 
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R., was the key of the position, and would have been assailed 
by an able General from the beginning with the bulk of his 
force: but Jourdan sent only a rifle-corps and a battalion 
against it, which were soon driven back by the British. A 
second attack made in the evening by three regiments was at 
first successful, but the troops were soon repulsed by a fresh 
body of British, who now lost no. time in strengthening the 
eminence with artillery. Next morning, the French veterans, 
accustomed under Bonaparte to conquer, waited impatiently 
for the signal to advance. Having received it, they pene- 
trated, notwithstanding a great loss, to the top of the rising 
ound, and were marching up to seize our cannon, as they 
been accustomed to do in their attacks on the Germans, 
when our troops rushed forwards to meet them, and drove 
them down with great loss. Surprized at these repeated 
checks, the French Generals determined to suspend any 
attempt against the Spaniards, and to bring the mass of their 
force against the British, in the hope of at last carrying our 
position by combined attacks in front and flank. The ground 
on our flank admitting of cavalry-movements, Lord Welling- 
‘ ton stationed there two brigades of our dragoons, and sup- 
ported them in the rear by a division of the Spanish. 


‘ Joseph, having at last gone to reconnoitre in person the ene- 
my’s position, gave orders, at four in the afternoon, fora general 
attack on the English army. A regiment of dragoons being left 
in the direction of Talavera to watch the Spaniards, General Se- 
bastiani’s corps marched against the right wing of the English; 
while the three divisions of infantry, commanded by Marshal. 
Victor, followed by masses of cavalry, advanced by their left 
through the valley to attack the height: King Joseph and Mar- 
shal Jourdan taking their stations with the reserve, behind the 
4th corps. The firing of cannon and musketry very soon com- 
menced. The English General, placed on a height which com- 
manded the whole field of battle, was ready to go wherever danger 
required his presence. He discerned at a glance the different 
corps of his army, and distinguished the smallest movements of the 
French beneath him: he saw them draw up in order of battle, and 
form their columns of attack ; he judged of their designs by their 
dispositions ; and he had thus time to make preparations to coun- 
teract them. The position occupied by the English army was 
strong, being difficult of access both in front and in flank: while 
the French had a ravine to pass before they could reach their 
enemy ; and they advanced on intersected uneven ground, which 
often forced them to break their line. 

‘ Lapisse’s division first crossed the ravine, attacked the in- 
trenched height, and scaled it, although vollies of grape-shot 
mowed. down its ranks at every step: but it was repulsed after 


having lost its General, and a great number of officers oe sol- 
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diers. By its retreat, the right of the 4th corps, being left ex- 
posed, was taken in flank by the eo artillery, and forced for 
a moment to fall back. The left of this corps, commanded by 
General Sebastiani, had marched forwards under a very heavy 
fire of artillery to the foot of the redoubt, on the right of the 
English and on the centre of the allied army ; and, having ad- 
vanced too far and too soon, it was outflanked and repulsed by a 
corps of the English right, joined to the left of the Spaniards, 
This wing, however, was reinforced, and soon renewed the combat. 
In the centre, Marshal Victor rallied Lapisse’s division at the 
foot of the eminence: but, the idea of corer it in front being 
given up, the subsequent attempts of the French were directed 
to turn it by the left or the right. Villatte’s division advanced 
into the valley; and that of Ruffin, on the right of the former, 
followed the direction of the bottom of the great chain of the 
mountains of Castille: while the rai 4 stationed in the second 
line prepared to deploy in the plain behind the enemy, whenever 
the infantry should make an opening. Our columns, however, 
were scarcely in motion when they received a sudden charge from 
two regiments of English cavalry. These regiments, eng ed in 
the valley, passed between the divisions of Villatte an ‘Rufin, 
under the fire of several battalions of infantry, and advanced with 
wonderful impetuosity against the roth and 27th French regi- 
ments of horse-chasseurs. The former regiment, unable to meet 
this charge, opened its ranks, and, soon rallying, fell on the 23d 
light dragoons, which was at the head of the English cavalry, and 
which was almost totally cut off or made prisoners. After this, a 
division of the British Guards placed in the first line, on the left 
and centre of their army, having been charged, vigorously re- 
pulsed the French: but one of its brigades, having advanced too 
far, was in its turn taken in flank by the fire of our artillery and 
infantry, sustained considerable loss, and retired with much dif- 
ficulty behind the second line. Night soon came on, and the 
fighting ceased without either of the parties having obtained 
advantages of sufficient importance to give it a right to claim a 
victory. 

‘ The corps of Victor and Sebastiani fell back successively 
on the reserve during the night, leaving a body of cavalry on 
the ground on which the battle had been fought, to carry off 
the wounded. The English, who expected to be attacked again 
on the next day, were surprized in the morning to find that we 
had retired to our first position on the Alberche, abandoning 20 
ier of cannon. The French had in all nearly 10,000 men put 

ors de combat; the English and Spaniards, 6616, according to 
their own official returns.’ 


Many of the scenes mentioned in this work are shocking 
to humanity: but we have the gratification of hearing some- 
times of a priest saving the life of a French straggler, and 
at other times of French guards (p. 148.) declining to obey 
the harsh order of firing on those Spaniards who attempted 
to 
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to escape. It was not uncommon, says M. de Rocca, for the 
soldiers in a French escort to walk before their prisoners on 
arriving at a village where the latter pretended to have their 
families, and by these means to connive at their escape. 
‘ We were at last,’ he adds, ‘ obliged to form our escorts 
from among,our German auxiliaries, whose national inflexi- 
bility afforded a pledge that they would act up to their orders, 
whatever might be the sympathetic appeals of the prisoners 
under their charge.’ | 

M. de Rocca had hitherto been particularly fortunate in 
his campaigning, and was even believed by some of his fellow- 
soldiers to be beyond the reach of military casualties : but they 
were effectually undeceived on an excursion on the 1st of May 
1810, when his detachment was intercepted by a Spanish 
ambuscade, and he himself almost mortally wounded. Havy- 
ing lost the use of a leg, he was invalided, and directed to 
make the best of his way to Madrid, for the purpose of being 
sent back to France. . 


¢ On coming out of Andalusia, (he says) I travelled through La 
Mancha. I was obliged to stay several days at each station, wait- 
ing the return of the escorts which conducted supplies of ammuni- 
tion to the siege of Cadiz. The Commandants of our corresponding 
stations (postes de correspondence) could give no escorts except 
for the calensieble service of the army, because they often lost 
their soldiers in accompanying a single courier a distance of a 
few leagues. At Madrid I waited almost a month for an oppor- 
tunity to set out. It was easy to reach that city on coming from 
Bayonne, because the traveller proceeded under the protection 
of the numerous detachments which were sent to reinforce our 
armies: but it was necessary to be invalided in order to obtain 
permission for returning to France. The medical department had 
received the strictest orders, and furloughs were granted to none 
but to those of the wounded officers and soldiers who had no 
hope of again becoming efficient. I was one of those who were 
thus sent back; and glad I was to quit at any sacrifice an unjust 
and inglorious war, in which the strongest feelings of my heart 
rose in repugnance to the injury which my hand was forced to 
inflict. 

‘I left Madrid with a numerous caravan of invalided officers, 
who were travelling to France with an escort of no more than 
75 foot-soldiers. We formed ourselves into a platoon, commanded 
by our senior officer, in order that we might at least die with arms 
in our hands; for we were in no condition to defend ourselves 
against a serious attack, many of us being under the necessity of 
being tied to our horses in order to ride. Along the tedious and 
silent road which we traversed, not a single traveller was to be 
seen: all that we met was, once in two or three days, a French 
convoy of ammunition or an escort which lodged with us under the 
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ried off to furnish wood to our troops. Instead of the crowd of 
children and strollers, who, in time of peace, run out to meet 
strangers at the entrance of villages, we perceived a small French 
detachment which came forth from behind a paling or barricadoe, 
and called out to us to “ halt” till it had reconnoitered us. 
At other times, in a deserted village, a sentinel shewed himself all 
at once on an old tower, like a solitary owl inthe midst of ruins, 
The nearer we came to France, the more numerous were the 
guerrillas: but at each principal station we found detachments 
coming from different parts of the Peninsula, which were waiting 
to proceed in company with us. Whole regiments reduced to 
skeletons brought back in sadness their eagles and their colours, 
in order to recruit in France, in Italy, in Swisserland, in Germany, 
or in Poland.’ 


Operations in Portugal. — M. de Rocca being thus obliged 
to quit Spain so early as 1810, he had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing the subsequent operations: but he gives (p. 336.) a 
sufficiently clear and impartial account of Masséna’s unsuc- 
cessful invasion of Portugal. ‘The immediate cause of the 
retreat of that General was the interception by the Spaniards 
of a convoy of biscuit, brought all the way from France, and — 
long expected by the half-famished soldiers. This event hap- 
pened very opportunely to save our troops the trouble of 
fighting, as the advance of Soult from the south might have 
encouraged Masséna to attempt the passage of the Tagus. 
He had constructed at Punhéte, on the banks of that. river, 
nearly two hundred boats of different kinds, and might 
have obliged us to divide our force, under the apprehension 
of Lisbon being bombarded from the south side of the Tagus. 
Unfortunately, the Spanish army sent to protect Badajos had 
been surprized on the 19th of February by Soult, who pro- 
ceeded to attack the town, and was afterward expected to 
march northward in the direction of Lisbon. 


‘In the mean time, Masséna’s army had exhausted the provi- 
sions of the districts which it occupied on the right bank of the 
Tagus, and its foragers were forced to extend their excursions 
fifty miles around. One part of the army was always occupied in 
providing for the wants of the other, and it was only at a great 
sacrifice that it procured a precarious subsistence from day to day. 
The cavalry, which ought to be in a manner the eyes and hands of 
an army, was confined to the task of securing its supply of provi- 
sions, and became burdensome by its numbers, on account of the 
difficulty of maintaining it in a country full of mountains and de- 
files. The guerrillas in Spain had grown doubly bold, since a great 
part of the French force was employed in Portugal, and often in- 
tercepted convoys of ammunition and provisions destined for the 
army in that country; and no wonder: these convoys having 
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to travel nearly 500 miles through a country in a state of 
insurrection. ’ 

‘In the beginning of March, Masséna had constructed near! 
200 boats, and completed all his preparations: but he could not 
attempt to pass the Tagus without receiving new reinforcements. 
The corps of Soult and Mortier could not give him any effectual 
assistance by advancing towards the Tagus before the capture of 
Badajoz, and that place still held out. Lord Wellington’s army 
hacl not sustained any loss of consequence since the beginning of 
the campaign; it had lately obtained reinforcements from Eng- 
land; and it now amounted to nearly 40,000 British, without 
reckoning the regular Portuguese troops, which had been consi- 
derably increased, and were now tolerably disciplined. On the 
other hand, Masséna’s force had been daily diminishing for seven 
months. — Such was the situation of the French army in this coun- 
try at the beginning of March, when the news came that a convoy 
of biscuit which they had long expected from France was inter- 
cepted by the Spanish partizans. They had now no alternative 
but that of retreat, and at last abandoned Portugal without fighting 
a single pitched battle. Their sick, their wounded, and their 
baggage, set out on the 4th of March on a great number of beasts 
of burden, and on the 5th the army began its retreat. The skill 
of the French in conducting this retreat was apparent, says an 
English writer *, at every movement. They overlooked no ad- 
vantage which the ground offered ; the rear-guards never aban- 
doned the position which they defended, until it was completely 
turned; and then only to take another and defend it with equal 
vigour. Marshal Ney covered the retreat with chosen corps, while 
Masséna directed the march of the main body, keeping himself 
always ready to support the rear in case of need.’ 


We have made large extracts from this publication, under 
a persuasion of the fidelity and accuracy of the writer. If, in 
his account both of the battle of ‘Talavera and of Masséna’s 
retreat, we observe a latent partiality to the army to which he 
belonged, it is fair to add that he inserts, in the Appendix, 
several official accounts on the British and Spanish side of the 
question; and, as he wrote before the dreadful reverses of the 
French troops, and at a time when they found a difficulty in 
accounting for the failures experienced in their conflicts with 
the British, we are inclined to overlook this trespass. On 
the whole, indeed, when regarded as the composition of a 
young man, his work is intitled to considerable attention. 





* ¢ Edinburgh Annual Register for 1811.’ 
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Arr. III. Systematic Education; or Elementary Instruction in 
the various Departments of Literature and Science, with prac- 
tical Rules for studying each Branch of useful Knowlege. By 
the Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the, Rev. Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. about 550. pp. in each. 
11. 118. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 


1" is remarked in the preface to these volumes, that ‘ the 
important period of human life, which commences when 
young persons are freed from the restraint of school-discipline, 
is often ill-spent for want of some useful object of mental 
pursuit. Many an ingenuous youth falls into the habit of de- 
sultory and baneful reading, who, with proper guidance, might 
have formed a decided taste for the acquisition of wholesome 
knowlege, in the prosecution of which he might have im- 
proved his mind, and have been preserved from frivolity and 
vice. Influenced by these considerations, the authors of 
‘6 Systematic Education” have had it in view to supply those, 
who are between sixteen and twenty-five years of age, with 
such guidance.’ 

This, then, professes to be a work for adolescents, which 
undertakes to teach, in a more profound. and philosophic 
manner than it can be effected at school, the elements of general 
knowlege; and to indicate such books of reference as may fa- 
cilitate specific application to any head of inquiry here com- 
prehended. It is well adapted, we think, for the use also of 
young school-masters ; who are often obliged to undertake, in 
behalf of particular pupils, some elementary instruction in 
branches of science to which parents may desire to direct the 
early inclinations of their sons. 

‘The introduction contains a practical Essay on Education, 
or, as we should have preferred to term it, an Essay on prac- 
tical Education. As far as practice implies a degree of habit 
beyond an essay, or first trial, no essay can be practical. ‘The 
figure of speech by which an epithet is transferred from a 
substantive to which it naturally belongs, to some other sub- 
stantive in the sentence to which it cannot belong, is common 
in poetry; as when Dr. Darwin writes 


‘‘ The misty moon withdraws her horned light :” 


but, even in verse, it is contrary to pure taste, and in philo- 
sophic prose is indefensible. — In the dissertation, public and 
private.education are compared; and something like a pre- 
ference is awarded to the latter for those who are intended to 
move in the private walks of life. Classical literature is feebly 
prescribed for those who do not aim at a professional career ; 
and, in general, the modern system of encyclopedic instruc- 
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tion is preferred to the old method of teaching only and 
thoroughly the classical tongues. ‘The modern languages are 
justly recommended: of which the French and the German 
are the most valuable as treasuries of literature, and as the 
means of communication in travelling. — Among the Latin 
grammars, Ruddiman’s Rudiments deserved mention. The 
use of purified editions, such as Knox’s Horatius expurgatus, 
and the Delphin classics, is here advised. 

Chapter i. treats of fine literature, here called by the 
adopted Gallicism, Belles Lettres: but it is a reflection on 
our language to retain such phrases as this and beau monde, 
bon mot, esprit de corps, &c. Does our metropolis never col- 
lect the fine world,—our conversation never supply a witty 
saying or good hit,—or our soldiers, sailors, physicians, 
lawyers, and divines, never display a professional feeling ? 

A sketch is given of the history of literature; and five 
periods of bloom are indicated, when unusual clusters of fa- 
mous writers flourished. The Athenian period, or age of 
Pericles; the Roman period, or age of Augustus; the Ara- 
bian period, or age of Harun-Alraschid ; the Italian period, 
or age of Lorenzo dei Medici; and the French period, or age 
of Louis. the Fourteenth; are severally enumerated. We 
should have added the English period, or age of George the 
Second; and the German period, or age of Frederic the 
Great. 

In enumerating the distinguished English authors, we here 
find mention made of Tillotson and Atterbury: but Tillotson 
did not rival his predecessors, Hall, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Barrow; and what would foreigners be led to think of the 
state of our pulpit-literature, if we had no higher merit to 
oppose to that of Bossuet and Massillon? The nation, which 
condescends to praise insignificance, risks the suspicion of 
being deficient in real eaiilcan | 

The second chapter treats of Language, and gives some 
encouragement to the opinion of Beattie and Blair that lan- 
guage was supernaturally communicated to man: but it is 
now generally agreed that language is instinctive in the 
human race; and that every mother and child, if separated 
from the rest of mankind, would invent a peculiar and reci- 
procally intelligible language. 

In the third and fourth chapters, the authors treat of 
Grammar with novelty and clearness. Much use is made of 
the recent discoveries of Mr. Horne Tooke concerning the 
original form of our prepositions and conjunctions; and the 
term Restrictive is suggested as a fit denomination for those 
words which are commonly called numerals, articles, and 
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demonstrative pronouns, and which are here maintained to 
be of one kind or class. The authors quote (p. 78.) the com- 
bination ealthy color as defensible English: but we appre- 
hend that the word healthy has rather an active than a passive 
sense, and that healthy exercise is a fitter expression. Con- 
cerning numerals, we spoke at large in reviewing Patrick’s 
Collection, M.R. Vol. xxi. p. 164. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters relate to the con- 
struction of sentences, and contain rules useful to the young 
composer. The eighth disserts on Taste. We commonly 
acquire it by comparison, as an art; not by principle, as a 
science. Works such as ‘ the Speaker” and the “ Elegant 
Extracts,” which bring into each ether’s neighbourhood the 
best efforts of different writers in the several leading kinds of 
composition, are useful in exercising the unformed taste by 
facilitating the comparison of excellent models. The great 
rule for acquiring taste is to shun the perusal of mediocrity in 
any line, to be habitually conversant only with the great 
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masters, and in the case of every writer to repeat the perusal 


chiefly of his most successful passages. Familiarity with the 
select teaches the art of selecting; and the mind which dwells 
in good company obtains the polished tact’ of refinement, 

The ninth and tenth chapters analyze Figurative Language: 
the eleventh regards Prose Composition; and the three fol- 
lowing are allotted to Poetry. In the section concerning 
English Versification, it should have been stated that we scan 
by emphasis merely; that every emphatic syllable to us is 
long, and every unemphatic syllable short. ords, in which 
the vowels are unquestionably long, become in our poetic 
feet light syllables (as Steele proposes to call them) when un- 
accented; and words, in which the vowels are unquestionably 
short, become /eavy syllables when accented. Thus in Pope’s 
distich 

“‘ ‘To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold,” 


the word each is short in scansion, though long in quantity; 
and in the line : 


“© Man never is but always to be blest,” 


the word Zo is long in scansion, though short in quantity. 

Beattie’s chapter on Prosody is the best in his Theory of 

Language. 

At p. 204. one of the least successful of Milton’s Sonnets is 

given as a fine sample of that form of composition. ‘The fo- 

reign critic will infer that we have nothing good in this line of 
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writing, if we produce such specimens as exemplary, and hold 
up the refuse of Italian art as a model in our own.— In quoting 
Tasso’s epitaph, why employ French words? ‘The original in- 
scription is not in French, and our own language could have 
easily conveyed a closer and more concise translation. 

Chapters xv. and xvi. treat of Elocution and the Method 
of studying elegant literature, and thus terminate the sub- 
division, or course of lecture. A want of proportion dimi- 
nishes the value of this section. Epic Poetry and the Drama 
are each dispatched in a single page, while the Epitaph and 
‘Epigram attract equal attention. In general, the grammatical 
articles surpass those which regard rhetoric and criticism: 
‘Breton’s New Elements of Literature (see M. Rev. Vol. Ixxii. 
p. §17.) ought to have been consulted and imitated. 

The next subdivision relates to History, and her hand-maids 
Geography and Chronology. To an eloquent and rational in- 
troduction concerning the importance and utility of historical 
studies, succeeds, in the eighteenth chapter, an account of 
the principal writers concerning antient times. We have no 

ood vernacular compendium of primeeval history. Eich- 
fort's Geschichte der alten Welt is now deemed the best in 
Europe: but our domestic writers seem not to have the 
courage or the learning that is requisite to appreciate critically 
the Jewish records. Rollin, who is here too much com- 
mended, was misled by the old scripture-critics to record 
wrongly the principal facts in the Hebrew annals, especially 
‘those relating to the captivity. It had not been discovered in 
his time, that the allusions in Isaiah belong to the siege.of 
Babylon by’ Darius, and not to the siege of Babylon by 
Cyrus: —nor had it been discovered that Josephus relates 
twice over the conquest of Palestine by the viceroy of Cyrus; 
once after the Greek historians, who call him Cambyses, and 
once after the Oriental historians, who call him Nebuchad- 
nezzar. There is in consequence an interpolation of full 
seventy years of apparent but unreal event, which has dis- 
turbed the order of time, twisted the parallelism of Babylonish 
and /Egyptian chronicles, and occasioned the absurd hypothe- 
tical conversion of Cyaxares into Darius the Mede. Rollin 
treats the romance of Xenophon, intitled Cyropeedia, as true 
history; and, with still greater want of judgement, he treats 
as fabulous the sound and trust-worthy information of Hero- 
dotus. It is not less insecure to rely on Rollin’s History 
than on Newton’s Chronology, which has been so victoriously 

refuted by Freret. 
* Modern history is reviewed in the nineteenth chapter, at 
somewhat greater extent, but still in too narrow a compass. 
Russel’s 
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Russel’s Modern Europe is highly, perhaps excessively, ex- 
tolled. A disproportionate attention is bestowed on some 
special historians, such as Sade: but, in general, the enumer- 
ation even of French historians is scanty, and that of other 
foreigners is defective. Some paragraph of praise should 
have been allotted to the ‘* Universal History,” which it is 
the glory of our country first to have undertaken, and to have 
achieved so well. ‘The German translation of that vast work 
contains important corrective notes; and the history of mo- 
dern culture, lately accomplished by the joint labours of the 
Gottingen professors, has continued its narrative and supplied 
its deficiency in literary notices. 

The twentieth chapter gives an outline of Geography. The. 
best authority concerning antient geography is Mannert, 
and concerning modern, Pinkerton. In our xixth volume, 
p- §42., we gave an epitome of the progress of this science, 
which admits of no abridgement: the entire map of the world 
must be stamped by repeated inspection on the memory; and 
the historical geography of the civilized portions must be 
acquired in exact and considerable detail. — The twenty-first 
and twenty-second chapters relate to Mathematical Geo- 
graphy; sketching, after Pinkerton, the principal divisions 
of the world, of which one here stated is his Polynesia. 

Chronology follows, and occupies the xxiiid, xxivth, and 
xxvth chapters. ‘The first principle to be inculcated is to begin 
always with a known and ascertained date,.and to reckon 
backwards. Who can guess the year of the world’s age? 
Its earlier revolutions, or years, were perhaps olympiads, and 
perhaps centuries. Man reckoned by months before he knew 
the length of the solar year. ‘This was first wholly ascertained 
only 888 years before Christ; for the year of Nabonassar, 
introduced or instituted at Babylon 747 years before Christ, 
did, in that year 888, begin at the vernal equinox, and con- 
sequently originated then. Previously to this period, great 
difficulty occurs in the ascertainment of dates. At present, all 
our books of chronology date the Jewish captivity, which 
commenced under Cyrus, much too soon; and in consequence 
they throw back all the annals of the Jewish kings somewhat 
more than two generations. When we attempt to get back- 
wards beyond the reigns of Solomon, David, and Saul, we 
come to a misty, chaotic, and indefinite boundary. No 
satisfactory data exist for computing the interval between the 
institution of royalty among the Israelites, and the legation of 
Moses. Were the Judges successive or cotemporary rulers ? 
Probably cotemporary, like the kings of the Saxon heptarchy ; 
since the last anecdote in the book of Judges, that which re- 
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spects the Levite of Ephraim, is stated to have occurred 
Ceten, xx. 28.) while the grandson of Aaron was high-priest. 

as Obed, the grand-father of David, born under Othniel, 
or under Gideon, or under Sampson? It appears from the 
last three.verses of Ruth, that from Nashbon, the cotemporary 
of Moses, to David, only five generations had elapsed ; which, 
estimated at thirty-three years, give an interval of one hundred 
and sixty-five years. Yet the chronological tables assume an 
interval of five hundred years, and pretend to tell us the cen- 
tury, nay the very decad of it, in which Moses flourished. 
Playfair dates the captivity 586 before Christ, the anointing of 
Saul 1099, and the legation of Moses 1555 before Christ. 
We should perhaps place the captivity only 527 before Christ, 
the death of Solomon go2 before Christ, the anointing of 
Saul about 1020, and the legation of Moses about 1150 . 
before’ Christ. Playfair and Blair transcribe too many 
established blunders: but Falconer’s Chronological Tables 
have added something to our knowlege of the date of antient 
events. 

In the list of eras here given, the epoch of the battle of 
Actium, by which the Alexandrian writers dated, has been 
omitted; and the Spanish era, which many chronologers 
omit, is noticed. The battle of Actium precedes by thirty 
years the Christian era; and it is important to the scripture- 
critic,— the prologue to the Ecclesiasticus, for instance, being 
dated by it. Grey’s Memoria Technica is recommended as 
convenient for the recollection of dates. A summary survey 
of the British Constitution terminates this subdivision. 

On the whole, the historical section of this work has great 
merit, and displays both comprehensive reading and judicious 
thinking. Ecclesiastical history, however, is perhaps too 
slightly introduced in it. The priesthood has hitherto 
formed the most powerful connecting medium of the people; 
and the religions of nations have outlasted their forms of 
government, and entombed successive dynasties. Hence it 
might seem expedient, in systems of universal history, to 
tg and class nations rather by their religions than by 

eir languages or locality; and it appears probable that a 
reconstruction of the religious establishments of continental 
-Enrope will form the occupation of the first lasting peace. 
Prussia has set the example of undertaking a new and philo- 
sophical reformation. 

Chapters xxviii. to xxxiii. treat of Mathematics, under the 
successive heads of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Conic Sections, Fluxions, Chances, Navigation, 
Mensuration, Surveying, and Dialling. We have not room 
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in this article to speak of them in detail, and must be brief in 
the remainder of it. 

The second volume opens with an introduction to Natural 
Philosophy, branched into the successive heads of Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics and Acoustics, Optics, 
Electricity, Valtaism, Magnetism, Astronomy, Chemistry. 
Next follows a cursory account of the pursuits of Natural 
History, under the heads of Mineralogy, ae and Zoology. 
-~—These sections contain a satisfactory and sufficient grammar 
of science for gentlemen. 

‘“¢ Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring” 
may be a sound maxim for authors: but, in the inter- 
course of private life, many topics present themselves, of 
which a superficial knowlege is not only preferable to 
Sr but even occasionally preferable to profundity. 

r. Johnson said of the Scotch that * every man had a 
mouthful but no man a bellyfull of learning ;” let us, however, 
recollect that learning is not the food which nourishes but the 
aroma which perfumes life: and that scented comfits may be 
chewed for social though needless for selfish purposes.—Some 
antiquated errors are repeated in these sections. For instance, 
the old doctrine of seven prismatic colours is inculcated : 
though it is now ascertained that the number of primary 
colours must be even; and that there are as many warm 
colours, or rays stained by excess of hydrogen, as there are 
cold colours, or rays stained by excess of oxygen. 

‘Under the well-chosen title of Mental Philosophy, five 
chapters of Vol. II., numbered xi. to xv., deliver the ele- 
ments of Metaphysics, or ideology, as Tracy proposes to 
denominate this branch of inquiry. These chapters are 
meritoriously executed; displaying that clearness of style 
which results from clearness of head; and supplying the in- 
terstices of borrowed knowlege with original thinking. It is, 
however, our trade to carp and cavil; and we shall therefore 
endeavour to find some scattered faults. P. 246. to 248., the 
distinction between sensations and ideas is justly given, A sen- 
sation is the change which the external surface of the body 
undergoes from the impression of any surrounding objects ; 
and an idea is the change which the internal extremity of the 
organs of perception undergoes in the same case. Now the 
mind can repeat the internal impression, when the object 
is withdrawn which first occasioned it; and ideas, which ori- 
ginated in sensation, can be revived apart without any action 
on the senses. ‘These mental changes are considered by the 
present authors as relics of sensation: but they proceed to 
assert that, when these oe are in the state in which they 
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are retained from sensations, without being connected with 
any other ideas, they may be called simple or elementary ideas. 
Now the idea which accompanies sensation itself is, in our 
judgment, not the most simple but the most complex and com- 
plete form which an idea can assume. ‘Then and then only it 
depicts the entire impression on the senses. When it is for the 
first time revived by the mind in the absence of the object 
which occasioned it, a considerable oblivion of its more minute 
ramifications occurs. While we are looking at the moon, 
we see as it were a map of America on a splendid golden 
circle ;—when we recall the moon to our thoughts by day, the 
map is obliterated, and we see in idea only the circle of 
metallic lustre ;—and when we are talking, without emphatic 
attention, of the next moon, the only picture which glides 
through the imagination is that of a shining speck. Thus 
each successive recurrence of an idea is liable to a progress of 
oblivion, an abstraction of some one or more of the originally 
component features of the picture. At first, it coyered the 
whole screen on which the mind assembles her phantasma- 
o: at last, it dwindles to a point almost lost in the con- 
usion of the surrounding landscape. It is this progress of 
oblivion which renders an idea simple. The testimony of 
several senses was associated together in the original vivid 
nage 5 the coolness of the air and the murmur of the reflect- 
ing brook made a part of the impression: at last it has faded 
into an indistinguishable something like the surface of a bowl 
of milk, and has dismissed all association with accidental 
phenomena. Ideas of sensation are the complex, and ideas of 
abstraction are the simple, ideas. 

Locke commits the great error of attributing simplicity to 
ideas of sensation; and he is thus involved in a series of 
consequent mistakes, destructive of the soundness and solidity 


of his system, of which this proposition is a corner-stone. 


The authors of the volumes before us have unfortunately 
coincided with Locke in this particular, and have so far 
diminished the value of their analysis of the thinking faculty. 

Another imperfection of the doctrine here taught concern- 
ing ideas is that no notice is taken of organic ideas. Yet we 
have a very numerous class of ideas which originate in the 
human mind independently of external impressions on the 
body, and in consequence merely of its internal structure. 
These ideas cannot well be called ideas of sensation: they 


‘do not come to us through the senses, the very definition of 


sensation being external impression. Though not innate, 
strictly speaking, they are instinctive, and arise in every 
human animal without being acquired by communication, or 


external experience. To these organic ideas are referable 
the 
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the intellectual features and propensities which are common 
to all human nature; and they form exceptions to the pro- 
position of Locke, that there is nothing in the intellect which 
was not first a sensation. 

To this metaphysical section, which appears to us the best in 
the second volume, succeed five chapters on Moral Philosophy : 
of which the sixteenth treats of Conscience and Obligation, the 
seventeenth of Self-interest and the ne ae of sensible Plea- 
sures, the eighteenth of the Criterion of Virtue, the nineteenth 
of the Rules of Duty, and the twentieth of the Regulation of 
social Conduct. We do not agree with the writers that the 
will of God is the criterion of virtue; because the will of God 
is to be inferred from observation of the universe, and all that 
is observed to take place in it may be defended as the will of 
God. Now it is agreeable to the will of God that animals should 
destroy one another; yet we can see no virtue in this inter- 
destruction. Virtue consists in utility. That conduct in others 
which is useful to us we applaud; that conduct in us which is 
useful to others they applaud; and, when the general maxim 
is invented, which would combine the good of each with the 
good of all, and which we can all applaud, the rule of justice, 
or the criterion of virtue, is discovered.— No discussion is 
here hazarded of those points in which Christian morality 
differs from philosophic morality. 

The xxist and xxiid chapters are devoted to Logic# ‘The 
writers advise the learner to begin by Definition, and to pro- 
ceed to Classification. They next discuss Propositions, 
Evidence of Syllogisms, and the Pursuit of ‘Truth. 


‘Pre-supposing,’ say they, ‘a sincere love of truth, good sense, the 
habit of correct observation, and a discriminating judgment, the qua- 
lities and circumstances most necessary for the successful pursuit of 
important truth appear to be the following. (1.) Accurate atten- 
tion to the import of words. (2.) Careful consideration of all the 
circumstances on which a decision is to be founded. (3.) A 
cautious selection of those points on which the proof really rests. 
(4-) The rejection of all considerations which have nothing to do 
with the question, (5.) Activity and perseverance in the inves- 
tigations required by the object. (6.) Coolness and patience, to 
prevent precipitancy in drawing conclusions. (7.) Independence 
of mind, in opposition to authority ; and fortitude, in opposition to 
inconvenience or injury resulting from truth. (8.) Humility, 
in estimating our own powers and success. (g.) Candour, in al- 
lowing just weight to the arguments of opponents, and in discern- 
ing truth in the midst of error. (10.) A disposition to be decided 
by the weight, not by the number of arguments or evidence. 
(11.) To reject no principle merely because it is new, or inconsist- 
ent with our former opiniage : yet (12.) To rejectnoopinion because 
it has been generally adopted. (13.) To adhere to first princi- 
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ples, where really sanctioned by judicious and extensive experi- 
ence, by the laws of the mind, and by the course of Providence. — 
‘ In short, a sincere and ardent love of truth, firmness, activity, 
and caution in the pursuit of it, and a clear, manly, independent, 
discriminating understanding, can scarcely fail, when under the 
control of sound and comprehensive moral principle, to lead to 
such enlarging and beneficial results, as will amply repay all the 
exertions and self-denial, by which they have been attained.’ 


Advice to the Student closes the section; which is too 
short for its purpose. We have as yet in our language no 
good introduction to logic, the popular work of Watts being 
by no means satisfactory. 

Three chapters (xxiil. xxiv. and xxv.) treat with excessive 
conciseness of Political Economy. Dr. Adam Smith is de- 
servedly placed at the head of all writers on this science; and 
some good observations are extracted from Ganilh, shewing 
the superior value of manufactures over agriculture, or rather 
of the industry pursued in towns over that of the country. 
Dr. Smith, in his estimate, forgot the capital value of the 
estate under cultivation, or he could not have asserted the 
superior productiveness of capital vested in farming. — The 
Essay concludes with an abstract of the Population- Returns. 

A medical or anatomical section on Man, his Structure, 
and Functions, occupies the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
chapters ; and a Letter on the Christian Religion terminates 
the book. 

As in all encyclopedic works, so in this, we observe much 
inequality, and some deficiency: yet we think that in its 
present form it will be found a welcome present for the young, 
and a welcome guide for the mature. It will probably 
attain, in a future edition, proportions more judicious and 
instructions more complete. 





Art. IV. The Life of Philip Melancthon, comprising an Account 
of the most important Transactions of the Reformation. By 
F. A. Cox, A.M. of Hackney. 8vo. pp. 610. 148. Boards. 
Gale and Co. 1815. 


T= attention of our readers was drawn two or three years 
ago to various circumstances in the origin of the Reform- 
ation, by an analysis (M. R. Vol. lxxv.) ofa life of Luther. We 
are now to notice a biographical account of his amiable and 
enlightened friend, Melancthon; who, to the zeal common 
among the early reformers, had the merit of joining the sua- 
vity and the elegance of a more polished age. The materials — 
for these lives are ample; since the labours of Sleiden, 
: Secken- © 
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Seckendorf, Camerarius, and other indefatigable Germans, 
supply a store of such extent as to render an appropriate 
selection the principal duty of a biographer: but our hope of 
finding in Mr. Cox a judicious author, or selector, was soon 
damped by the common-place style of the preface, and the 
curious insinuation (p. 11.) that a life cannot be well written 
without the advantage of a personal acquaintance with the in- 
dividual described. Such an outset, it will be allowed, is not 
calculated to excite a favourable prepossession: but: we shall 
reserve our strictures to the conclusion of our report, and first 
present the reader with some interesting passages of the 
book. 

Melancthon was born in Saxony in the year 1497, and, 
though he lost his father early, had the benefit of an excellent 
education under the direction of his maternal grandfather. 
He was initiated in the classics first at the school of Pfortzheim, 
afterward at the University of Heidelberg, and finally at Tu- 
bingen on the Neckar. His proficiency became known so 
early as the year 1515 to Erasmus; who, in writing to a 
friend, made use of these very flattering expressions: “ Of 
Melancthon I have already the highest opinion, and cherish. 
the most flattering hopes: so much so, that I am persuaded 
Christ designs this youth to excel us all.” 

The great difference between Melancthon and the cotem- 
porary reformers consisted in the education of the latter bein 
chiefly theological, while his studies were more particularly 
classical, for he did not become all at once a convert to the 
Protestant faith : 


‘Considering the very important part Melancthon was destined 
to act in the Reformation, it would be pleasing, were it possible, 
to trace the formation of his religious principles and modes of 
thinking with as much exactness as we are able to detail his lite- 
rary career. The history of piety is even more interesting than 
the history of genius. To discriminate with accuracy the different 
states of the mind, to ascertain the changes of feeling at succes- 
sive periods of early life, to witness at once the progressive esta- 
blishment of moral character and the developement of intellectual 
capacity, is, and ever must be, highly instructive. Melancthon 
was endowed with a soul formed of the finest materials, cast in the 
gentlest mould, and ever ready to listen with attention to reason 
and argument ; but in proportion as the original prejudices of edu- 
cation had entrenched themselves in a mind delicate, discerning, 
and full of sensibility like his, the attempt to dispossess principles 
so dear to him must have been difficult and pemert hig It is 
long before one, so constituted, can renounce what has been held 
sacred ; then, not without obvious and substantial reasons.’ — 

‘ After a residence of about six years, Melancthon removed 
from Tubingen to the University of Wittemberg, the metropolis of 


the 
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the Circle of Upper Saxony. In this situation he was imme- 
diately introduced into a scene of great labour and extensive 
usefulness. This University was founded so recently as the year 
1502, under the auspices of the Elector Frederic, who spared no 
pains to advance it to respectability and distinction. The licence 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and the bull granted by the Pope, 
for its establishment, are still extant. The celebrity of Melanc- 
thon, seconded by the powerful recommendation of Capnio, in- 
duced the Elector to determine upon giving him employment 
in the University. Several letters were interchanged on the sub- 
ject, and the result was, the formal appointment of Melancthon to 
the Greek professorship. Upon this occasion, Capnio applied to 
him with prophetic accuracy the remarkable language of Jehovah 
to Abraham: ‘“‘ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee..... and I will bless thee, and make thy name great.” ’— 

‘It is amusing enough to hear the terms in which M. Baillet 
‘mentions the intimacy which from this moment commenced be- 
tween Melancthon and Luther. ‘“ Being called to Wittemberg,” 
says he, “ in the twenty-second year of his age, Melancthon fell 
into the hands of Luther, who abused his easy disposition, and availed 
himself of all those fine talents which ought to have been devoted to 
the service of the Catholic church.” —In truth, this was an event 
of the utmost importance, not only in reference to these eminent 
individuals themselves, but on account of the influence of their 
ardent friendship upon the Reformation in general. The profound 
learning and cultivated taste of the one, the vigorous zeal, inde- 
pendent spirit, and dauntless heroism of the other, alike conduced 
to dissipate the delusions of the age. Both adopted the same 
general views; and each was equally solicitous of removing that 
veil of Egyptian darkness that overspread the face of the world: 
yet they were constitutionally different. The one verged to the 
extreme of boldness, the other to that of caution; but, like Moses 
and Aaron among the ancient Israelites, their different talents 
were admirably suited to promote the general object. Truth 
would undoubtedly have suffered had the one been less energetic 
and daring, or the other less moderate and cultivated.’ 


The year 1519 was remarkable for the first regular dis- 
putation between the Catholics and the Protestants. The former 
were represented by Eckius, a learned Dominican, the latter 
by Luther and Carlostadt; and such was the store of argu- 
ment on both sides, that, after having debated for ten days, 
the victory remained undecided. 


‘ Though Melancthon had undoubtedly favoured the designs, and 
aided the efforts of Luther previously to this conference, he was 
roused by the present occasion to a more particular study of the 
points of difference, and a more vigorous co-operation with the 
“ere champion of religious liberty. He had an opportunity of 

earing. whatever one of the most zealous, eloquent, and able ad- 
vocates of Popery could say in defence of his system, of ier 
the 
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the influence of that system upon the minds of men in general, and | 


of estimating more correctly perhaps than under any other circum- 
stances he could have done the great importance of the contro- 
versy itself. ‘ From the period of this famous public disputation, 
he applied himself more intensely to the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and the defence of pure Christian doctrine, and he is 
justly esteemed by Protestants to have been, under Divine Provi- 
dence, the most powerful coadjutor of the Saxon Reformer. His 
mild and peaceable temper, his aversion to schismatic contention, 
his reputation for piety and for knowledge, and above all, his 
happy art of exposing error and maintaining truth in the most per- 
spicuous language, all these endowments concurred to render him 
eminently serviceable to the revival of the religion of Christ. ”— 

¢ Melancthon represents himself as ex: a spectator and hearer 
of this celebrated dispute, but he took the most lively inter- 
est in every part of the proceedings, and several writers ‘have 
stated that he often went up to Carlostadt and whispered so many 
- useful suggestions, that Eckius was provoked to exclaim: ‘ T'ace ty 
Philippe, ac tua studia cura.’—His opinion of the different disputants 
is given in a letter to a friend, and may be relied on for candour 
and accuracy. ‘* Eckius was much admired for his various and 
striking ingenuities. You know Carlostadt, he is certainly a man 
of worth and of extraordinary erudition.. As to Luther, whom 
I have known most intimately, his lively genius, his learning and 
eloquence I admire, and it is impossible not to be in love with his 
truly sincere and pure Christian spirit.” It is difficult to ascertain 
how Eckius procured a copy of this letter, which also contained a 
general account of the transactions at Leipsic, but he instantly 
published a most acrimonious reply, ae Melancthon a mere 
grammarian, and with preposterous self-sufficiency affirming, that 
‘“‘ although he might have some knowledge of Greek and Latin,” 
yet “ he was not a person with whom a divine could with pro- 
priety condescend to enter the lists.” — 

‘ Melancthon replied, in a tract consisting of only five folio 
pages, but written with so much mildness, elegance, and acute- 
ness, that it proved extremely serviceable to the Lutheran cause. 
To railing he opposes argument, to arrogance modesty, to dog- 
matism, sound sense and genuine piety.’ 


Although the character of the reigning pontiff, Leo X., 
was less exceptionable than that of his unblushing predeces- 
sors Alexander VI. and Julius II., yet the conduct of the 
dignitaries of the church was by no means such as their situ- 
ation demanded. Livings, especially when lucrative, were 
considered merely in the light of a provision for the younger 
brothers of great families, and were generally occupied by 
men whose habits were altogether different from those that 
were prescribed by the Christian dispensation. On the other 
hand, the humbler among the clergy, or those who were actu- 
ally in the habit of attesidlisig to their duty, were accustomed 


to 
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to deliver from the pulpit the most absurd fables about mira- 
cles and prodigies, mixed occasionally with a portion of 
scholastic subtilties to display their learning. The abstemi- 
ousness professed by the monks existed merely in words; and 
Luther alleged that fasting in the inside of a monastery was 
more comfortable than the diet of the generality of people on 


the outside. 
As the character of Melancthon was very different from 


that of most controversialists, and forms such a contrast to 
the coarseness of the other religious disputants of the. 
we may be forgiven for dwelling on it in some detail : 


‘ He always engaged reluctantly in disputation, and was never 
or seldom irritated by it, even in the smallest degree. He har- 
boured no resentments. When he retired from the field of strife, 
he laid aside his weapons and most willingly renounced the glory 
of the controversialist, for the peace and comfort of the domestic 
man.’ —‘ Liberality was a distinguishing feature in the mind of Me- 
lancthon and his excellent wife ; and this was apparent both in the 
common acts of charity, and in the more diffusive spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence.— The house was crowded with a constant 
succession of comers and goers. of every age, sex, and condition, ° 
some pressing in to receive, and others departing well stored from 
this ample repository of kindness and bounty. It formed a part 
of their domestic regulations, never to refuse an applicant ! 

‘ In addition to those who frequented the house to beg, the 
celebrity of Melancthon proved a severe tax upon his time, for 
multitudes resorted to him to seek his advice, to obtain recom- 
mendatory letters, to request the correction of their compositions, 
to lay before him varous complaints, to solicit his aid in literary 
pursuits, or perhaps merely for the purpose of seeing so distin- 
guished a person; all of whom enjoyed free access. Sometimes 
persons whom he could not altogether approve would solicit his 
valuable recommendations; these he has been known to dismiss 
with pecuniary | ay wae as the best method which his benevo- 
lent spirit could devise, of being released from their unwelcome 
importunity.’— 

‘ Melancthon was characterised by sincerity, and totally devoid 
of every thing like deceit and dissimulation. There were no re- 
serves about him ; all was transparent, open, and honest, while at 
the same time his manners were remarkably captivating. — 
He was possessed of an extraordinary memory, and maintained 
that temperance in eating and drinking, that equanimity of mind, 
and those habits of reflection, which essentially conduce to the 
perfection of this faculty. He was also inquisitive and read much, 
but with proper selection; retaining not only the general strain 
of the discourse, but the very words of the writer. Nor were 
these merely lodged in his memory, for he was remarkable for the 
facility with which he could call into use whatever he knew. The 
various kinds of information he gained were so arranged in the 


different compartments of his great mental repository, that "4 
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could at any time, and without difficulty, find whatever he wanted : 

for he had the power of vag eit | as well as of retaining know- 

ledge. This qualification fitted him for controversy and made 

him peculiarly feared by his opponents. bus, i 

. § Such was his modesty that he would never deliver his opinion 

upon important subjects without deliberation and serious thought. 
e considered no time mis-spent and no pains ill bestowed in the 


search of truth, and he was incessantly occupied in examining for 
himself,’ 


The prevalence of the last-mentioned feeling was strikingly 
exemplified by his reluctance to come before the public as an 
author or a critic. ‘In this respect, as in others, he differed 
remarkably from his bosom friend Luther; who, without 
being actuated by vanity, was extremely ardent to communi- 
cate his impressions to the world, and to explain at great 
length the motives of his opinions. Melancthon had long 
kept in MS. a series of annotations on the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, of which he made use for his scholars, and in 
private intercourse with his friends, but which no intreaty 
could persuade him to publish. Luther, finding him inflex- 
ible, resorted to the bold alternative of purloining the MS. 
and getting it printed in Melanchton’s name, without his con- 
currence; apologizing for this trespass in a preface to the book, 
given in the form of a letter, of which we quote some parts : 


‘ « Martin Luther to Philip Melancthon, grace and peace in 
Christ. 

‘ «<¢ Be angry and sin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed and be still..—I am the person who dares to pub- 
lish your Annotations, and I send you your own work. If you 
are not pleased with it, it may be all very well, it is sufficient that 
you please us. If I have done wrong, you are to blame ; why did 
not you publish it yourself? why did you suffer me so often to ask, 
to insist, to importune you to publish it, and all in vain? —As 
to those whom you suspect of being disposed to sneer, I have this 
to say to them —‘ Do better !’— What the impious Thomists 

JSalsely arrogate to their leader, namely, that no one has written 
better upon St. Paul, I truly affirm of you.u—I know in what sort 
of spirit and with what correctness of judgment I pronounce this 
of you. If these famous and mighty men should ware to sneer 
at my opinion, the consequence belongs to me, not you. But I 
wish to vex these scorners more and more; and I say that the 
Commentaries of Jerome and Origen are mere trifles and follies 
compared to your Annotations. But what, you will say, is the 
purpose of aiming to provoke these great men against me? Well 
——you may be humble if you please, but let me boast for you. 

o has ever prohibited persons of great capacity from publishing 
a better 2f they can—and thus demonstrating the rashness 
of my judgment. For my ro I wish we could find out those 
who could and would publish something better. I threaten you, 


further, 
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as 


further, to steal and publish your remarks upon Genesis and the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, unless you supersede me by 
bringing them forward. You say, Scripture ought to be read 
alone and without a commentary; this is right enough if you 
speak in reference to Jerome, Origen, Thomas Aquinas, and others 
of the same class, for their commentaries are the mere vehicles 
of their own notions, rather than the sentiments of Paul, and the 
doctrine of Christianity ; but no one can properly call yours a 
commentary ; it is rather an introduction to the study of Scripture 
in general, and a guide to the knowledge of Christ: in which it 
surpasses all the Commentaries hitherto published. As to what 
you plead, that your Annotations are not in all respects satisfac- 
tory to yourself, it is difficult enough to believe you.— Art thou 
not a man? Art thou not a servant of Christ ? Has not he endow- 
ed thee with capacity ?” 


The liberty thus taken had no effect on the mild temper of 
Melancthon, who maintained unvaried harmony with his 
friend, under circumstances of considerable discrepancy in 
their religious belief: 


‘ The conduct of Melancthon and Luther to each other affords an 
admirable illustration of the true daszs of religious friendship. They 
were not perfectly agreed, but they were perfectly united. Mutual 
forbearance admitted the free exercise of an independent mind, 
and secured the rights of conscience and the purity of principle. 
Societies have been distracted, families divided, and even empires 
convulsed, from the existence of differences in religious senti- 
ment or practice, far less considerable than those which subsisted 
between these eminent friends. They knew each other, and did 
not allow the whirlwinds of a temporary passion to dissipate feelings 
founded on the best principles, and cherished by an unreserved 
intercourse.— If, therefore, our friendships were formed upon 
more solid principles of union than they frequently are, it is ob- 
vious they would prove more satisfactory, more beneficial, and more 


permanent. In all our religious intercourse, it would be wise to 


aim rather at securing the essentials of Christianity, than to be 
solicitous of accomplishing what is notoriously impossible, a per- 
fect agreement in points of inferior consideration. —I oft think 
on the examples of Luther and Melancthon. It was not a few 
things that they differed in, nor such as would now be accounted 
“a ¢ besides the imperious harshness of Luther's disposition (as 
Carolostadius could witness), and yet how sweetly and peaceably 
and lovingly did they live together, without any breach or dis- 
agreement considerable.’ 


It was highly fortunate for the cause of the Reformation, that 
so cordial a concurrence subsisted between these eminent men, 
since they were of the greatest utility to each other in the 

rand contest with the Catholics. Luther excelled in theo- 


logical knowlege; Melancthon in elegant and impressive 


composition. Luther, the senior by fourteen years, was 


iI fitted 
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fitted by his courage, his activity, and his disregard of per- 
sonal hazard, to stand forth the founder of a new edifice: 
Melancthon, less bold, but more reflecting and more learned, 
possessed those qualities which consolidate the fabric and 

ive a finish to the superstructure. So early as the year 1522, 
when Luther was confined in the castle of Wartenberg, he 
wrote to his amiable friend; “ If I perish, the gospel of Christ 
will not perish, and you, I hope, like another Elisha, will 
succeed Elijah.” 

Melancthon, as if destined to resemble Luther in every 
part of his career, terminated his life in 1560, at the age of 
63, like the great father of the Reformation. He had been 
for some time sensible of his approaching end, and felt no 
other wish than that of continuing his lectures and labours of 
utility as long as mental and corporeal means remained. 
That he had no desire for a protracted term of days is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the following paper, drawn out in the 
last year of his life: 


‘ He wrote down in two columns, on apiece of paper, the reasons 
why he should not be sorry to leave the world. One of these co- 
lumns contained the blessings which death would procure; 
namely, first, that you will come to the light— secondly, that you 
will see God—thirdly, that you will contemplate the son of God 
—fourthly, that you will understand those admirable mysteries 
which you could not comprehend in the present life—fifthly, that — 
we shall know why we are created such as we are—siathly, that 
we shall comprehend the union of the two natures in Jesus Christ. 
The second column assigned two reasons why we should not regret 
departure from the world—/frst, because you will sin no more — 
secondly, because you will nd longer be exposed to the vexations 
of controversy, and the rage of theologians. The following is an 
exact copy. 


‘ A Sinistris. ‘ A Dextris. 
Discedes a peccatis Venies in lucem 
Liberaberis ab eerumnis et a Videbis Deum 

rabie theologorum. Intueberis filium Dei 


Disces illa mira arcana que in hac 
vita intelligere non potuisti : 

Cur sic simus conditi 

Qualis sit copulatio duarum na- 
turarum in Christo.’ 


We are sorry that we can by no means place the composition 
of Mr. Cox on a footing of equality with the interest of his 
subject. The above extracts would be by far too flattering if 
taken as specimens of the work at large, since they are selected 
from the most impressive passages, and several intervening para- 
graphs are omitted as redundant or superfluous. Mr, Cox seems 
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to have acted on the plan of putting in print, in the shape of 
translation or extract, all that was calculated to swell the vo- 
lume, without having the slightest sympathy for the undue 
share of labour thus imposed on his readers. No sooner has 
he placed Melancthon in the Professorial chair at Wittem- 
berg, than.he launches out (p. 40.) into a long and wearisome 
detail of the Aristotelian doctrine; as if it had not been enough 
to notice, in a few plain sentences, that the barbarous logic, 
founded on the writings.of the Greek philosopher, had formed 
almost the only branch of academical education throughout 
Europe during the dark ages. In the sequel of his work, also, 
he can saliloaly mention the title of a single publication by 
Melancthon without introducing a variety of extracts from it. 
To these objections we must add a complaint of the inser- 
tion of minute or improbable anecdotes (p.292.); while 
other passages (as in p. 114.) display examples of inflated and 
declamatory description. All these blemishes prevent us 
from concluding in terms of commendation; and we cannot 
help thinking that the book would have been much better if 
it had been compressed into a third, or into the half, of its 
present size. It was injudicious, likewise, to give a portrait 
of Melancthon in the last year of his life, and in a form which, 
though it may exhibit a likeness of his features taken sepa- 
rately, certainly conveys an impression very different from 
that of the general mildness of his look. ‘The fac-simile of 
his writing, however, is a very fit accompaniment. 





Art. V. A System of Mineralogy. *By Robert Jameson, Regius 
Professor of Natural History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, and 
Keeper of the Museum in the University of Edinburgh ; Fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh ; President 
of the Wernerian Natural History Society, &c. &c. Second 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 21.12s.6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1816. 

[He operens form of this work, with all its crudities and 

imperfections, bore creditable testimony to the extent of 
professional information possessed by its author; and, during 
the very tardy progress of the present edition through the 
press, the learned Professor has not only availed himself with 
diligence of the most recent sources of additional knowlege, 
but has re-moulded and enlarged the first part of his system 
with much judgment and snaidnien. Volume I. and a part of 
the second contain his exposition of the first class, or the 

Earthy Minerals, which are no longer divided into Genera, 

but simply into Families and Species. ‘The former are deno- 

minated the Diamond, (though chemical precision would re- 
II quire 
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quire its removal to the third class,) 2ircon, Ruby, Schorl, 
Garnet, Quartz, Pitchstone, Zeolite, Azure-stone, Felspar, Clay, 
Clay-slate, Mica, Lithomarge, Soap-stone, Talc, Hornblende, 
Chrysolite, Basalt, Dolomite, Lime-stone, Apatite, Fluor, 
Gypsum, Boracite, Baryte, and Hallite. ‘The strict pro- 
priety of some of these family distinctions, particularly of 
Clay and Clay-slate, and of some of the modifications of cal- 
careous matter from Lime-stone in general, may admit of 
doubt; and it would have been desirable to specify the 
appearances and properties of the several earths, in a state of 
purity, before the mixed conditions in which they occur in their 
native repositories had been detailed. 

We extract the account of the last-mentioned family, be- 
cause it is short, and may be new to some of our readers: 


‘ XXVIT.. Hauvitre Famtty. 
‘ This Family contains but one species, viz. Cryolite. 
‘ Cryolite—Kryolith, Werner. 

‘ Alumine fluatée alkaline, Hauy, t. ii. p. 398.— Chryolith, 
Reuss, b. ii.2. 8.556. Id. Lud. b.ii. s. 148. Id. Suck. 1th. s. 532. 
Id. Bert. s.278. Id. Mohs, b.ii. s.237.— Alumine fluatée alkaline, 
Lucas, p.27.—Kryolith, Leonard, ‘Tabel. s.42.—Alumine fluatée, 
Brong. t.i. p.164. Jd. Brand, p.87.—Kryolith, Karsten, Tabel. 
s.48.—Id. Hans. s.121.—Alumine fluatéealkaline, Hauy,Tabl.p. 22. 
—Kryolith, Lenz,b. ii. s.943. Jd. Oken, b.1. 8.399. Id. Atkin, 

. 126. 
: ¢ External Characters. : 

‘ Its colour is pale greyish-white, snow-white, and yellowish- 
brown. It occurs massive and disseminated. It is shining, inclining 
to glistening, and the lustré is vitreous, inclining to pearly. The 
principal fracture is foliated, with a threefold cleavage, of which 
the folia are parallel to the planes of a rectangular parallelopiped ; 
the cross fracture is uneven. The fragments are cubical or tabular. 
It occurs in straight and thick lamellar distinct concretions. It is 
translucent. It is softer than fluor-spar. It is brittle. It is easily 
frangible. Specific gravity, 2.949, Hauy. 2.953, Karsten. 

* Chemical Characters. 

‘ It becomes more translucent in water, but does not dissolve 
in it: it melts before it reaches a red heat, and when simply ex- 
posed to the flame of a candle. Before the blow-pipe, it at first 
runs into a very liquid fusion, then hardens, and at length assumes 
the appearance of a slag. 


¢ Constituent Parts. 





‘ Alumina, - - - 24.0 21.0 
Soda, - - - 36.0 32.0 
Fluoric Acid, and Water, 40.0 47.0 
100.0 100.0 
‘ Klaproth Beit. Vauquelin, Hauy, 
b. iil. 8. 214. Traité, t. li. p- 400. 
a8 ‘ Geognosti¢ 
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‘ Geognostic and Geographic Situations. 

¢ This curious and rare mineral has been hitherto found only in 
West Greenland, and but in one place of that dreary and remote 
region, viz. the fiord or arm of the sea named Arksut, situated 
about thirty leagues from the colony of Juliana Hope. It occurs 
in two thin layers in gneiss: one of these contains the greyish and 
snow-white cryolite, and is not intermixed with other minerals ; the 
other is wholly composed of the yellowish-brown coloured variety, 
mixed with galena, iron-pyrites, sparry iron-ore, quartz, and fel- 
spar. They are situated very near each other: the first is washed at 
high water by the tide, and a considerable portion of it is exposed, 
the superincumbent gneiss being removed. It varies in thickness 
from one foot to two feet and a half zn thickness. * 


‘ Observations. 

‘ s, As this mineral, when exposed to a very low heat, melts 
almost like ice, it was named Cryolith, from xevos, ice, and Aibos, 
stone. 

‘ 2. It has been confounded with Heavy-spar, from which it is 
distinguished by inferior specific gravity, and its easy fusibility 
before the blow-pipe: it might also be mistaken for some varieties 
of Gypsum, but is distinguished from these by superior specific 
gravity, and its not exfoliating when exposed to the blow-pipe.’ 


Under several of the families, various new’species are intro- 
duced, having been discovered and examined since the publi- 
cation of the first edition. | 

The remaining portion of the second volume exhibits the 
contents of the second and third classes; namely, the Saline 
and the Jnflammable Minerals, the former under Orders and 
Genera, and the latter under Families and Species. The orders 
of Salts are, in course, the Earthy, Alkaline, and Metallic ; 
and the Inflammable Families are the Sulphureous, the Bitu- 
minous, the Graphitic, and the Resinous. Vol. III. is occu-. 
pied with the Metals; which, being twenty-two in number, 
are arranged under as many Orders, comprizing their respec- 
tive species. 

Now, although we are not disposed to attach great import- 
ance to the mere titles of the divisions and subdivisions of any 
science, provided that they be sufficiently perspicuous and 
commodious, we cannot much approve of changing them, 
without necessity, in the course of the same methodical ar- 
rangement. The term sub-species, too, is not a very philo- 
sophical category; especially when the object of which it is 
predicated, as in the.instance of lucullite, heavy-spar, &c. is 
again divided into two or more kinds. 





‘ * Allan and Giesecké, in Thomson’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 389.’ 
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To the second volume, as being the least bulky of the three; 
is subjoined an Appendix, containing descriptions of seven 
additional species; namely, Pyreneite, Humite, Fibrolite, Ly- 
throdes, Rhetizite, Platiniferous Copper Ore, and Chrichtonite, 
supplementary notices of British Localities of Minerals, and 
Tabular Views of Systems of Mineralogy. — Many of the 
crystalline forms of be species are illustrated by an appro- 
priate series of figures, contained in thirteen plates. 

Professor Jameson’s nomenclature, though less grating 
than it was formerly to an English ear, is still susceptible of 
improved euphony, and might well dispense with sech terms 
as grossular, chiastolite, sphragide, calc-tuff, calc-sinter, meers- 
chaum, clinkstone, and stinkstone. Names, how ‘+, not 
yielding to the foregoing in obscurity or uncouthness, deform 
the vocabularies of other systematical writers on the same 
subject; and patience will, in all probability, *“ have her 
perfect work,” before the growing evil of multiplied syno- 
nyms shall compel some association of philosophical miner- 
alogists to frame a catalogue on the principles of simplicity 
and uniformity. 

Of careless, inelegant, and incorrect modes of expression, 
these volumes furnish more instances than can be patiently 
tolerated in a work of a purely elementary and didactic na- 
ture, and which exhibits no list of errata. The following we 
note in the order in which they saluted us : —‘ Besides these two 
colours, it occurs ;’— ‘ ananting ;? — ‘ longitudinal streaked ;’— 
‘ concealed foliated ;>—* scopiform diverging fibrous ;’ —*‘ pro- 
miscuous, scopiform, and scalar-wise aggregated ;? — ‘the 
acuminating planes touch other ;’ — ‘ characteristic for the 
species ;’— ‘ Its dull and even fracture distinguish it ;’; —*‘ in the 
island Sicily ;’ — ‘ near the town Goda;’ — ‘ both of the primi- 
tive, transition, floetz, and alluvial classes ;’ — ‘ indeterminate 
angular ;’ —‘ It occurs massine, tuberose, and a shape ;? — 
‘ very slightly common flexible;’— ‘ finer granular;’—‘ imper- 
fect floriform foliated ;’ — ‘the radiated varieties, &c. occurs;’ — 
‘when the truncations on the angles becomes ; — ‘ and hard 
other minerals ;’—*‘ Eizenertz and Schladinirig in Stiria affords 
it;’— * The fragments is ;? — &c. &c. — The orthography of 
the names of places is, on many occasions, nestled varied ; 
and in one passage we are informed that, in Upper Egypt, 
the potstone is named Pierre de Baram, as if the natives of 
that country spoke French. 

We observe, with much satisfation, that Mr. Jameson hag 
considerably enlarged his lists of references, and his notices 
of the chemical composition and the crystallized forms of the 
several species; that, in imitation of the laudable example of 
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Brongniart, he carefully states the discriminating characters 
between species which the student might readily confound ; 
and that he adverts with more uniformity than heretofore to 
the economical uses of the productions which he describes. 
On this last-mentioned department of his subject, he even 
leads us to expect the appearance of a separate work. If this 
and the geological portion of his labours shall be as much 
matured as ##@ part of the system which he has already un- 
folded, we*may-confidently predict that the whole will form a 
most vajtiable mcord of the present state of human knowlege 
relative t6° the ‘mineral kingdom: but, while we venture to 
augur thus propitiously of the matter of the Professor’s future 
vékamee, we would earnestly exhort him to pay some attention 
to the language in which that matter is conveyed; to preserve 
peace and good neighbourhood between a verb and its ante- 
cedent ; and to beware of interlarding the current English 
of the realm with those lumps of zmdurated talk, which are 
little suited to jaws that are not particularly difficultly frangible. 





Art. VI. A Treatise on the External, Chemical, and Physical 
Characters of Minerals. By Robert Jameson, Regius Professor 
of Natural History, &c. &c. &c. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 320. 128. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


A® acquaintance with its arrangement and nomenclature is 

an indispensable pre-requisite to the study of mineralogy. 
The means of procuring this acquaintance have been: supplied, 
with more or less ability, by various writers; and, in our 
own country, by none with more success than Mr. Weaver 
and the learned author of the present treatise. To the pur- 
chasers of the second edition of the System of Mineralogy, 
recently published by the latter, (and noticed in our preceding 
article,) the essay before us will prove a desirable acquisition ; 
not only because it proceeds from the same pen as the work 
which it is intended to explain, but because it is printed in 
the same form and type. It contains, besides, a succinct and 
perspicuous account of the rival method of arrangement fol- 
lowed by Haiiy and the mineralogists of the French school. 
The whole is illustrated by a series of suitable plates. 

In framing a Tabular View of divisions and terms, pre- 
fixed to the more detailed explanations, Professor Jameson | 
has more happily conceived than executed a German, French, 
and Latin translation of the characteristic epithets. His 
German equivalents are, we believe, generally correct: but 
they are occasionally omitted; and, at page 33., the phrases 
longitudinally and transversely streaked are rather queerly in- 

verted. 
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verted. Sometimes, we can find no Latin interpretation, and 
meet with an obvious misprinting, as obseletis, bellulosa, 
planem, &c. Wecan perceive no good reason for the French 
adjectives, applied to coloured delineations, being put in the 
singular, and the corresponding Latin, with one exception, 
in the plural; nor for the neuter gender being preferred 
when figura is the implied antecedent. At page 40., ‘ on four 
sides’ is rendered ‘ duobus lateribus;’ doubtless from mere 
inadvertence: but such a slip, like those of the press, should 
have been corrected in a list of errors, for which we have 
searched in vain. 

In the French department of his vocabulary, the Professor’s 
omissions and mistakes are still more numerous. Zzterne, 
for example, is confounded with exterieur; we meet. with 
‘leur variations,’ —zmperfait, —‘ tres gros,’ for the translation 
ot large, — bulbeux and tuberculeux, predicated of forme, —mi- 
roirée for miroitée, —tabuliformis for tabuliforme, — emmelées, 
we presume, for entremélées, — biais for the adjective oblique, 
—irreguliere with contour for its antecedent, —/osstl for 

Sossile, —*‘ la trop grand petitesse,’— Jong, as the equivalent 
of longish, —‘ la surface interieur,’ — etoilles and entoilles for 
étotles, —* des pieces separés,’ —lises for lisses, — viscuse for 
visqueuse, — mediocriment for mediocrement, —‘ par la frotte- 
ment,’ — and salée as the French of sweetish taste. Fluid is 
translated by parfaite, unctuosity by toucher ou gras, and 
garlick-like (we like not this licking-like language) simply by 
ail ! 

Our utmost reverence for the oracles of the Wernerian 
school can never cordially reconcile us to such expressions as 
scopiform, pair-wise, scalar-wise, seldomer, exacter, oryctognost, 
oryctognostically, unctuosity, suitability, &c. 

The author’s ordinary English is less faulty than it was 
in the first edition: but it is still occasionally deformed by a 
few vulgar improprieties; as the inelegant suppression of the 
relative pronoun, the indiscriminate use of each other and one 
another, a plural verb when disjunction between two nouns is 
expressed, the whole colours, the whole species, &c. for all the 
colours, all the species, &c. 

Most of the definitions contained in this volume are suffi- 
ciently perspicuous: but, even in the first page, not fewer 
than three of them include the very terms which they are in- 
tended to explain; and the same remark applies to that of 
Amygdaloidal, at page 128. Microcosmic salt is stated to be 
avery generally useful flux: but, for the sake of the uninitiated, 


its composition should have been particularized. 
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In every publication of which the object is to elucidate the 
language and elements of any department of science, we are 
intitled to call for correctness, precision, and neatness of 
style. To the display of these qualities, the present writer 
will sometimes be found wnconformably-wise disposed: yet his 
explanatory labours possess great intrinsic merit, and will 


eminently contribute to facilitate the apprehension of his large 
work. 





Art. VII. An Historical Review of the Policy of the British Go- 
vernment, in the Treatment of its Catholic Subjects ; with a Con- 
sideration of their present Claims. By Henry William Tancred, 
Esq., Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.341. Booker, 1815. 


We all know that the slave-trade was long assailed before 
it was abolished; and that the Legislature, which but 

a few years ago sanctioned the traffic, -has lately declared 
the carrying it on to be felony, and made penal the lend- 
ing of money for that purpose. In the same manner, 
the persecution of the Catholics is still slow in expiring, 
and strives hard to prolong its hateful existence: but its 
struggles are vain, and we have no doubt that we shall ere 
long witness its last gasp. ‘* Persecution!” say its abettors, 
“ the Catholics suffer no persecution; they are permitted to 
worship God according to their consciences, without restraint 
or molestation of any kind” ‘To the persons who put in this 
disclaimer, we shall beg leave to propose a case. A young 
man finds a liberal career open to his means and views, the 
bar for instance, or the army; he enters on the one or the 
other, his progress is rapid, no obstacle stands in his way, 
and he bids fair to reach the head of his profession: but alas ! 
he soon discovers that he must stop short; and the ardour of 
his pursuit is damped by learning that in the one case he 
cannot get beyond a stuff gown, and that in the other he can 
never command a brigade. Would it not be more manly 
and less ungenerous to forbid his entrance on the course at 
first, than thus to arrest him in the heat of the contest, con- 
demn him to torpidity, and force him to behold the palm 
borne away by competitors much his inferiors? To an ar- 
dent nature; alive to honourable feelings, and desirous of 
distinction, what can be so mortifying as this treatment? 
The soul that does not feel in such a case cannot be that of a 
man ! — and is not this persecution? It is persecution, it is 
torture, and of a most exquisite kind. It is not, indeed, to 
persecute after a vulgar manner: but it is to persecute the 
most worthy, to inflict such sufferings on a fine nature as it 
feels 
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feels with extreme poignancy, and are adapted to give it the 
most acute pain. 

Let us take the case of a Lord of Parliament who is a Ca~ 
tholic. He is stripped of all the privileges of a Peer, and 
reduced to the situation of an ordinary man ;—he is no longer 
the hereditary counsellor of his king, no longer an hereditary 
representative of the people, no longer a member of the most 
august council of the nation, of the supreme tribunal of the 
empire; — he is not even a conservator of the peace in his own 
district. ‘These privileges are rarely lost but with life. In 
the list of civil offences, scarcely one incurs a penalty of such 
awful magnitude. It is a civil death,—death to his native 
rank and all its proud appendages. In the whole of our 
history, few are the instances of such punishment having been 
so undergone; yet it is regularly inflicted on account of reli- 
gion ; — and still this is not persecution ! 

Weill put another case, which is very nearly as hard as the 
one last mentioned. Suppose that a person’s fortune and cha- 
racter are such as intitle him to be a representative in Parlia- 
ment; he has the confidence of all his neighbours, they are 


anxious to repose the high trust in his hands, and they would ° 


all poll for him toa man. He is, however, a Catholic; and, ifwe 
may use the expression, he is expelled the honourable House 
before he is admitted into it: the law will not suffer him to 
come within its walls. Yet this is not persecution, if we listen 
to some people, nor any thing but what moral and humane 
persons may inflict on their fellow-subjects. Is it nothing for 
our Catholic youth to be excluded from our Universities, and 
to be prohibited from the advantages and emoluments which 
laymen may there acquire? — from foundations too, that owe 
their establishment to our Catholic ancestors! An English 
Catholic cannot be even an exciseman or a tidie-waiter! Still, 
all this is not persecution !— Finally, we state a case in the 
pathetic words of the present author: 


‘ To all who will admit that individual distinction has charms, 
the absence of which hereditary wealth or rank cannot supply, I 
appeal, and desire them to reflect upon the condition of one of 
the higher class of English or Irish Catholics : — of a gentleman 
who can look back two, three, or four hundred years, and trace 
his ancestors aiding their country in the cabinet or the field; 
who retains perhaps their property, inherits their spirit and talents, 
but cannot reach their eminence. With the few of these whom 
chance has thrown in my way, I feel cut off from the most inter- 
esting topics of conversation, and debarred any freedom of inter- 
course, because I am unwilling to start subjects inflictive of 
mental pain, and which rouse a sense of unmerited persecution.’ 


Is 
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Is this an affected delicacy on the part of the author ; is it 
misplaced or overstrained? On the contrary, nothing can 
be more becoming or proper, more strongly display the hard- 
ships of the case, or place in so clear a view the corroding fetl- 
ings and silent sufferings of the individual thus persecuted. 

r. Tancred sets out with the proposition that the end of 
all government is to promote the greatest good of those over 
whom it is exercised; and he takes it for granted that this 
will be the case with respect to the majority, (we presume 
that he restricts the observation to representative govern- 
ments,) though the minority may be deprived of privileges 
enjoyed by the greater number: but then he contends that 
nothing will warrant such a measure except the good of the 
whole society, and that it ought to cease with the cause which 
requires it. According to this view of the subject, the in- 
quiry appears to be very important, whether the British go- 
vernment, which refuses the privileges of the constitution to 
the Catholics, who constitute one-fourth of the population of 
the united kingdom, is or is nct justified in so doing. Mr. 
Tancred first puts the claims of the Catholics on the grounds 
of expediency, and argues thus: 


‘ If from a review of the merits of the Catholic question, it 
shall appear, that to be a good Catholic a man must be a bad sub- 
fects as some represent, then is his religion not merely specu- 

atively erroneous, but politically dangerous: and the restraints 
imposed upon him can certainly be justified. Still their expediency 
is another, and by no means a subordinate question. To have no 
choice but between dangers is not an uncommon situation for a 
legislator to be placed in; and should the security for fidelity to 
the constitution which a Catholic can give be imperfect, yet, if 
the danger arising from his admission to all its privileges is less 
than that from his exclusion, though he may have no right to de- 
mand, it may be highly expedient to grant what he seeks.’ —‘ The 
very essence of political wisdom is to deal with men not accord- 
ing to what they have been, or even what they now profess to be, 
but according to what in effect they really are. To rake into 
obnoxious articles of creeds; to imagine that principles of faith 
are under all circumstances principles of action; to overlook that 
some may be counteracted by other principles; and that all are 
influenced by motives ‘of security, interest, honour, gratitude, cha- 
rity; to contend that doctrines which, when combined with par- 
ticular causes, have in one age been followed by certain effects, 
may not in another, when the same causes have ceased, or other 
causes have begun to operate, be wholly inactive, or produce con- 
trary effects; all this, though it may suit the purposes of a wilful 
and determined antagonist, is not the line of conduct which a 
conscientious and intelligent legislator will pursue.’ 


While 
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While Mr. Tancred is contented that his hypothetical case 
should stand indebted for mild treatment to expediency, he 
argues that to the real case relief ought to be afforded on 
the ground of right. He shews that, at the Reformation, the 
two religions, the new and the old, equally insisted on uni- 
formity, and were equally intolerant ; and not till long after- 
ward did either the one or the other cherish ideas of toleration: 
while even at this day we are not arrived at perfect religious free- 
dom, of which the question now in discussion is a melancholy 
proof. He asserts that the act, which vested the pe hg 
in Henry VIII., transferred to him all the powers which the 
Pope claimed, completely annihilated religious liberty, and 
made over the conscience of every man in the kingdom to the 
monarch. ‘Though he does not deny the civil delinquencies 
of the Catholics in remote times, he finds the causes of them, 
not in the nature and principles of their religion, but in the 
penal laws; the legislature compelled them to be bad sub- 
jects, the government obliged them to become apostates or 
rebels. ‘This view of things is in the main just; yet, at the 
same time, we see no harm that arises from acknowleging, 
and the fact requires it, that at the time of the Reformation, 
and long afterward, the Catholic religion persecuted with a 
very high hand; nor is this to be regarded as unnatural in 
her then circumstances. She was of the highest antiquity, 
incomparably more antient than any civil polity, and claiming 
to receive her authority immediately from the Divinity; any 
resistance to her was regarded with inconceivable horror, as 
flying in the face of Heaven and fighting against God; all 
attacks made on her would be considered as made on society 
itself, and destructive of all order, civil as well as spiritual. 
It is no wonder, then, if she asserted her high prerogatives 
with extraordinary energy; and if, having so much to lose, 
she had recourse to all sorts of attempts to preserve that which 
she considered as her peculium. If, when united with the 
civil power, she would fiercely persecute, it would be not less 
natural for her to indispose her votaries from peaceable sub- 
jection to Protestant governments, to feel a desire to be 
reinstated in her lost authority, and to regain her lost rights, 
more especially if the one and the other party bordered on 
equality. ‘That this has been the case with the Catholic re- 
ligion, in days past, is too evident to be denied; while it 
appears to us to be equally clear that, since its professors have 
had time to reflect coolly on the real posture of things, and 
to become sensible of the corruptions and abuses which had 
incorporated themselves with their faith during a long period of 
ignorance, they have simplified their religion, and have rendered 
it 
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it as incapable of giving umbrage to civil government as any 
of the churches which have grown out of it: from which, 
indeed, it seems little to differ except in matters of discipline, 
and in acknowleging a foreign head, whose authority it 
wholly confines to spiritual concerns. 

Commenting on a phrase current in the mouths of some 
people, but to which he objects, Mr. T. makes these pertinent 
remarks : 


‘ Is the constitution fundamentally Protestant, because the 
authors of some of its provisions were such? If the habeas corpus 
act be fundamentally Protestant for this reason, then is magna 
charta for the same fundamentally Catholic, and trial by jury funda- 
mentally Pagan, because traced by some to Woden, the god and 
legislator of the Saxons. But this is absurd; and the constitution 
is nothing but a collection of civil rules, written or unwritten, and 
of immemorial usages ; to the full benefit of which all who are 
enabled and inclined to pay that obedience which is necessary for 
its support, are entitled.’ 


In order to heighten the character of the Catholics, we do 
not think that Mr. Tancred was required to depreciate that 
of the Puritans. The following passage is little applicable to 
them : 


‘ The confusion of all order, religious and civil, the destruction 
of all elegance, the depravation of all learning, are among the 
consequences to be dreaded where such a spirit of religion has 
deeply infected a people. While the mind is gasping after unat- 
tainable purity, the ordinary decencies and duties of life run an 
imminent hazard of being undervalued and neglected. The salu- 
tary checks which the moral sense or common reason afford, are dis- 
placed and rejected; and the individual is delivered over a prey 
to absurdity and extravagance. The very strength with which a 
villainous propensity is entertained too often passes for a proof 
that it is an inspiration. The lowest and weakest of mankind are 
naturally most disposed to embrace a system of religion, in which, 
no preparation is requisite to become a proficient, no endowments 
natural or acquired are availing; and every debauched and deli- 
rious mechanic is ha by to be convinced with Mawworm in the 
play, (the Hyporie) that he is particularly favoured, and is sure 
that he has had a call.’ 


If to the charge of ‘ gasping after unattainable purity’ 
they must have pleaded guilty, in all other respects they were 
unexceptionable. ‘hey were persons of eminent piety, sound 
learning, and most pure morals; and they scarcely differed in 
any respect from the reformed churches abroad. 

We apprehend that our readers will not be displeased with 
the manly sentiments on the subject of government which are 
avowed by this advocate of the Catholics: 


* Whatever 
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© Whatever sycophants may choose to assert, under every mo- 
narchy the people are more patient of tyranny than the sovereign 
of restrictions on his power. Of the tendencies of the monarch 
on the one hand towards despotism, and of the people on the 
other towards resistance, the former is perpetual, the latter 
occasional. To represent monarchy then as of divine origin, to 
hail a human being as the “ breath of our nostrils,” the “ anointed 
of the Lord;” to maintain that under the most cruel oppression, 
no resource is left for the subject but prayers and tears; what is 
it but to inflame that contempt for the rights of others, and that 
desire for uncontrouled power which rulers so naturally entertain ? 
These principles, not having their foundation in our nature, are 
abandoned in emergency. The miserable James had no warning 
iven him by others that he might expect resistance, and was 
deluded to his ruin by false professions which he had not himself 
the sagacity to distrust. How much more noble, how much more 
conducive to the mutual interests and tranquillity of subject and 
sovereign, are the opposite doctrines of the Whigs! That resist- 
ance to arbitrary power is a natural right which cannot be aban- 
doned, isa a so interwoven in our very frame, that it will 
be acted upon, independently of all reasoning, whether it be pro- 
fessed or not; but if professed, and held up before the eyes of 
rulers, while it has little effect in making resistance more frequent, 
it has a most beneficial influence in applying that timely corrective 
to ambition, which may render resistance unnecessary. Whiggism, 
rightly understood, and sincerely practised, raises loyalty from a 
passion to a principle, and if it moderates the power of the ruler, 
ensures its continuance.’ ’ 


Speaking of the oath of allegiance which was appointed at 
the Revolution, Mr. 'Tancred says, 


‘ To all Protestants an obligation less rigorous, more strictly 
civil, less interfering with any doctrinal point of their religion, 
could not be framed. So thoroughly, however, were the doctrines 
of passive obedience and divine commission ingrafted into the 
principles of the national church, that the oaths were rejected by 
eight spiritual peers, five of whom were in the number of those 
whom James had committed to the Tower. I beg leave no longer 
to use my own words, but those of Tindal, from whom the above 
account is taken: — “‘ From this time may be dated the rise of 
the Non-jurors, who, rejecting the notion of a king de jure, and 
a king de facto, as well as all other restrictions and limitations, 
strictly adhered to the divine right of kings, and were the authors 
of all the plots and conspiracies against the new settlement, which 
they refused to acknowledge.” 

‘ We learn from the same authority, that by many of the 
clergy the oaths were indeed taken, but with such mental reserv- 
ations. and distinctions as rendered them of no avail; and only 
afforded them greater opportunities of overthrowing those liberties 
which they had sworn to support. William seems to have had but 
too much reason for lamenting the factions and heats within the 
nation, 
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nation, and that the clergy, instead of allaying, did rather foment 
and inflame them. The Revolution may more justly be said to 
have been imposed upon the church of England, than seconded 
by it.— 

f In 1695, when the Jacobites had determined to commence an 
insurrection by the murder of the King, Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Parkyns were convicted of: the full offence; and at their 
execution justified the attempt; notwithstanding which, three 
Non-juring clergymen had the impudence, publicly upon the 
scaffold, to give them formal absolution by the imposition of 
hands.’ 


Mr. T. thus concludes his observations on the present topic: 


‘ I defy any anti-catholic to produce an instance from our his- 
tory where the resistance to the civil government was so unpro- 
*voked, or carried to more dangerous lengths, than this of the 
Non-jurors. What! when stale accusations from the remotest 
periods are heaped up to impeach the Catholic principles, is the 
reputation of the whole body to suffer for the conduct of a small 
part of it? or are we to forget that the knife was perpetually at 
their throats, and that they were a race hunted out by proscrip- 
tions, and tortured by every species of vexation that malignity 
could devise? At the period of history we are now considering, 
a new government had been established, though not with una- 
nimity, yet, as every thing had proved, in compliance with the 
wishes of a great majority of the people. To what rigours had 
the church of England been exposed under it? An attempt had 
indeed been made to admit their Protestant fellow-countrymen to 
a@ participation in the benefits of the new constitution. ‘This had 
failed. Yet a portion, and a large one too, of members of the 
established religion could be found, after the experience which 
the nation had suffered of James’s character, so enamoured of 
slavery, that they were content to seek the restoration of it by the 
murder of the new monarch, and at the imminent hazard of their 
religion. Are we still to be told, that the church of England has 
always been more favourable to freedom that that of the Catho- 
lics? Iam very happy and willing to believe, that by the extinc- 
tion of the house of Stuart, and other causes, the loyalty of the 
church of Engtand at the present day is better informed than that 
of their ancestors: all that I ask, and which (unless subsequent 
events repel the proof ) common justice must grant, is, that the 
Catholics may be allowed to shew, that as once they shared in 
the political errors of that church, they have partaken of its 


repentance,’ 

Warmly as the author vindicates the claims of the Catholics 
to the privileges of the constitution, he is nevertheless a 
most dutiful and respectful son of the Established Church. 
Let him speak for himself, and our readers listen to his 
professions ; 

‘ Actuated by nothing but the spirit of truth, I have freely 


delivered my opinion of the political merits of the church of 
England ; 
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England ; and have lamented, as uncharitable and unwise, the per- 
severing opposition of some of its most distinguished members to 
the Catholic claims. I trust this may be done without a suspicion 
of indecent hostility, or of latitudinarian principles. Believing, as 
I sincerely do, that its doctrine is the purest draught from those 
fountains, to which all Christians in common resort; that its dis- 
cipline is the happiest mean between degrading superstition and 
disgusting fanaticism ; and that, combined, it presents a scheme 
of worship, which the weakest of mankind may sufficiently com- 
prehend, and from which the wisest need not recede, 1| think it 
a slander upon its excellence to suppose, that it can dread a 
competition with any rival sect whatever.’ 


We cannot enter more minutely into the contents of this 
excellent tract, which does so much credit to the head and 
the heart of its author; and in perusing which we are at a 
loss to decide whether to applaud most his zeal for his clients, 
or the ability with which he serves their cause. He enters 
fully into the subject, expresses himself neatly, and reasons 
closely: while, by the selections from our history which he 
has made, and the sensible observations with which he accom- 
panies them, he shews that he has read it with attention and 
discrimination. "We must not dismiss his labours, therefore, 
without expressing to him the warm acknowlegements which, 
as well on our own behalf as on that of all the friends of reli- 
gious liberty, we conceive to be his due. 








Art. VIII. A Practical Explanation of Cancer in the Female 
Breast, with the Method of Cure, and Cases of Illustration. 
By John Rodman, M.D. &c. Paisley. 8vo. pp.240. 8s. 
Boards. Underwood. 1815. 


i appears that the publication of this volume, was imme- 
diately produced by the Society which was established in 
our metropolis for the investigation of Cancer; a number of 
queries being circulated by them among practitioners in vari- 
ous parts of the country, to which Dr. Rodman thinks that 
answers will be found in his treatise, although they are not 
given in a direct manner, but are left to be inferred from the 
facts and reasonings which he adduces. He informs us, in 
the preface, that his mind has undergone a remarkable 
change in the views which he has taken, at different times, of 
the nature of cancer. He originally supposed that there 
existed in the constitution what has been called a cancerous 
diathesis, which operates in some specific or even mysterious 

manner, unlike any other morbid process to which the bed 
1s subject; but more extensive experience has indueed -_ to 
alter 
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alter his ideas; and he was gradually led to a very opposite 
opinion, viz. that cancer is a local disease, and that it does not 
possess any of those malignant or poisonous qualities which 
are usually assigned to it. 

In order to support a doctrine so much at variance with 
that which is generally maintained, the author begins by con- 
sidering the character of the female constitution; viz. as very 
delicate, easily thrown out of its proper bias, and rendered still 
more so, in the generality of instances, by the modes of life 
and forms of society to which females are necessarily subject. 
From the nature of the uterine and mammary systems, (the 
usual seat of cancer,) their frame may be regarded as more 
complicated in its structure and actions than that of the male, 
and therefore, independently of its delicacy, more liable to be 
deranged. ‘The mental powers of females are evidently less 
firm and vigorous than those of the other sex; they are al- 
most the exclusive subjects of hysteric and a long train of 
similar diseases; and they are, partly from original constitu- 
tion and partly from acquired habits, much more exposed 
to dyspeptic ailments. ‘These constitutional peculiarities lead 
immediately to affections of individual organs; especially of 
those that are complicated in their structure and functions, 
and liable to variations in their mode of action. ‘The uterus 
and mamme belong to this description of parts, and are of 
course prone to those evils to which the general habit subjects 
the whole frame. , 

After these preliminary observations, Dr. R. proceeds to a 
more particular consideration of the nature of the breast, its 
structure and actions in the healthy state, and the deviations 
from them which are supposed to constitute the commence- 
ment of cancer. The two circumstances on which he dwells, 
as most important in considering the healthy action of the 
mamma, are its variation in bulk according as it is more or 
less distended with milk, and the alteration which it expe- 
riences from the periodical revolutions of the uterus. These 
natural changes, which necessarily occur in the most favourable 
states, and in the most healthy condition of the gland, are 
much more felt when the constitution is feeble, or when the 
nervous power is labouring under any cause of irritation. In- 
dependently of these circumstances, although often connected 
with them, is the effect of external violence, either in the way 
of a sudden injury, or in what more frequently happens, of 
long continued pressure. From the combination of these 
causes, a foundation is laid for a morbid tenderness of the 
mamma, which is then easily excited into undue action, and 
thus a certain degree of uneasiness or enlargement is produced 
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in the organ. Hitherto, however, nothing has occurred that 
may not be regarded as the natural result of external circum- 
stances, acting on an irritable part; no characteristic symp- 
toms of cancer have appeared; nothing which can indicate 
either a specific action or a malignant tendency. 

So far we follow the author without much difficulty, and 
feel disposed to coincide with him in the greatest part of his 
ideas: but we now enter on more disputable ground. The 
third chapter is intitled, * the Locality of Mammary Disease, 
arising from Affections of the Mind ;’ the object of which is to 
prove that the apprehension of cancer actually produces it. 
This doctrine, which at first view must appear in the highest 
degree singular, and even fanciful, is principally founded on 
the speculations of Dr. Adam Smith on the influence of sym- 
pathy : who conceives that a forcible impression of pain, exist- 
ing in the body of another individual, really excites a degree 
of the same pain in the corresponding part of our own body. 
To a certain extent, we may admit the truth of this opinion ; 
and we may also go so far as to imagine that, when the breast 
of a female has been slightly inflamed by an accidental circum- 
stance, the horror of cancer, by directing the thoughts to the 
part and producing a constant emotion of uneasiness in re- 
ference to it, may increase the tenderness and perhaps even 
the tumor of the mamma. We will let the author, however, 
explain his hypothesis in his own words : 


‘ There is a peculiar sympathy which reigns amongst females 
respecting cancer of the mammez. Many feel afflictive sensations 
of concern, whenever they hear of another being distressed with a 
mammary tumor named cancer. ‘They reflect upon the calamities 
of this distemper with feelings of horror, particularly because the 
extent of these calamities is unknown, and because obscurity in- 
volves every relative circumstance, while they anxiously compas- 
sionate the state of the patient. Their interest in her ailments gains 
upon them, and brooding over ideal miseries, unhinges the mind, 
till the frame is disturbed, and disorder commences in their own 
breast. Hence the lively conception of sufferings from the 
mamme of others affects these organs in themselves, by their at- 
tention resting upon them, which, in progress of time, occasions a 
painful plethora at a similar part. 

‘ But the case is still worse, when any of these females have a 
breast in which a tumor of the same kind is growing. It may often 
have produced fears and suspicions, when local pain was roused by 
new disease, and became a cause of agitation; yet, as the pains 
abate, the fears generally subside, and the return of ease leads on 
to tranquillity. However, under all this, the hope of its not being 
really cancer supplies consolatory support, and the mental in- 
fluence ceases to disturb the gland. Whereas every consolation 
is speedily done away, by hearing that an acknowledged judge 
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pronounced another tumor true cancer, known to have had the 
same origin, the same symptoms, and the same appearances. There 
is a natural alarm excited, now, for private safety, and this alarm, 
sharpened by sympathy for the other female, enters the mind so 
forcibly that its effects may be observed in a few hours, from swell- 
ing, uneasy warmth, and uncommon tenderness of the whole 


breast, with lancinating pains, and an increasing fulness all round 
the tumor. 


‘ It is from the workings of this latent agency, the mind, that the 
well known fact may be explained, of mammary affections — 
more active in some districts of a country than in others. An 

ractitioners have often remarked, that an unusual number of 
emales seek after medical advice for diseased mamma, about the 
time of a cancerous breast having been cut off in their neighbour- 
hood. The alarm spreads quickly amongst them, and those who 
think they have complaints of the kind, by musing upon the 
agonies of an operation, or the ravages of the disease, bring these 
views home to themselves, and lose all power to restrain their fears. 
In such a state the mamma is the object on which imagination 
settles, and in which it causes plethoric swelling, that soon enlarges 
a small tumor, hurrying the unguarded sufferer to steps of pre- 
cipitation.’ 

On this ground, Dr. R. proceeds to explain all those cir- 
cumstances which occur in the progress of the disease ; and to 

int out the beneficial effects which are produced when the 
Feelings are soothed by the assurances of the practitioner, and 
the individual is strictly enjoined to refrain, as much as she 
can, from dwelling on painful associations. Several cases 
are detailed in support of this doctrine, in which tumours, 
that had been pronounced cancerous by professional men of 
celebrity, and the patient had been doomed to the operation, 
were removed, or at least alleviated, by simply relieving the 
mental anxiety. Among the causes which produce tumours 
in the breast, and aggravate those that already exist there, the 
author forcibly insists on the operation of cold. In further- 
ance of this opinion, he finds that the application of warmth, 
or rather the steady employment of those means which retain 
the natural heat of the body, are among the most successful 
agents in removing tumours of the breast ; and indeed to these 
he principally trusts for his method of cure. 

We have as yet advanced only to that stage of the disease 
in which a tumour is formed in the breast; to which tumour 
the name of scirrhus is generally applied; and which has been 
regarded as the precursor of the more dangerous state, when it 
assumes the form of an open ulcer. We might conceive the 
possibility of the increase of vascular action being excited by 
mental impressions, and even the consequent enlargement of 
the part: but can we imagine that absolute ulceration will be 
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produced, or that any morbid process can ensue, similar to 
that which constitutes the open cancerous sore ? This the 
author attempts to explain in the ninth chapter; in which 
he traces the progress of the complaint from the first feeling 
of uneasiness to the hardened glandular tumour, then to the 
more active inflammation of that tumour, and lastly to its 
actual suppuration. We think, however, that the links which 
compose this chain of reasoning are feebly connected together ; 
and that, were we to advance beyond the existence of the in- 
flamed tumour, and even to admit the possibility of ulceration 
being formed, we still meet with no explanation of the peculiar 
character which the ulceration in this case assumes. ‘The en- 
suing paragraph exhibts a very loose mode of reasoning on the 
subject : 

¢ It is in such a situation as this that the temper is often soured, 
and that the want of hope produces a want of steadiness in: the 
mind. And if the mamma was easily disordered by cold, &c. 
before, when the induration and the vascular irritability were the 
only troublesome causes of complaint, it increases more than ever, 
now, in the susceptibility for disordering influence, while there is 
less vigour of mind in the patient to correct any errors of judgment. 
Thence the edges of the ulcer begin to appear in a swelled and in- 
flamed state, by which they ultimately harden, They become 
ragged and unequal; painful, and reversed in contrary ways; 
when risings and excavations may be seen on the surface of the 
sore, unless a very careful and rational mode of conduct and 
treatment be pursued.’ 


Agreeably to the doctrine which forms the peculiar trait of 
this work, the cure of even this form of cancer is supposed to 
depend much on the state of the patient’s mind: all irritating 
applications are deemed injurious; and it is inferred that re- 
covery is not beyond the natural powers of the constitution, 


We shall conclude our review of Dr. Rodman’s work with 
recommending it to the attentive perusal of the members of the 
medical profession. Without assenting to all his opinions, 
and certainly without carrying them nearly to the length to 
which he has extended them, we apprehend that they contain 
valuable matter for reflection. It is much in favour of the 
doctrines inculcated by him, that they tend to produce present 
comfort; that they are all on the soothing plan; and that 
they are adverse to the performance of painful operations, the 
success of which is at least dubious, and which are seldom 
followed by any good effect commensurate to the suffering and 
misery that are their necessary attendants. 
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Art. 1X. Elements of Political Science. By John Craig, Esq. 
Vols. 8vo. pp.1200. 11. 118. 6d. Boards. Cadell and 
avies. 


Fe" kinds of writing are less calculated to flatter an author 


with the prospect of popularity than philosophical disqui- 
sitions. The major part of such publications in the present 
day belong, we apprehend, to that ill-fated class which, ac- 
cording to the evidence of an eminent bookseller, given nearly 


two years ago before the Copy-right Committee, is not de- 


stined to the honour of second editions. Still, however, 
writers are to be found, both on this and on the other side of 
the Tweed, sufficiently confident in their powers to enter into 
that field which others have attempted with so little success ; 
and we have, in the author of the volumes now before us, the 
example of one who has not scrupled to devote a considerable 
time to this difficult and uninviting species of composition. 
His work is very elaborate, and may be arranged under the 
following heads. 

Vol. I. On the Principles of Moral Approbation, and on 
the Degree of Approbation bestowed on the several Virtues, 
ole and social; Rights of Government; Distribution of 

olitical Power; Administration of Justice. 

Vol. II. Of National Defence; of the Direction of Ca- 
pital and Industy; of the Corn-Laws; Distribution of 
Wealth; Poor-Laws; Public Seminaries for Education; 
Religious Establishments. 

Vol. III. Taxes ; —viz. direct — on Land; on the Interest 
of Money; on the Transfer of Property; on Houses; on 
Law Proceedings ; — Indirect Taxes; On the Necessaries of 


Life ; on Luxuries; on Licences; the Funding System. 


Before we proceed to make comments on the execution of 
the book, we shall lay before our readers an extract of some 


‘length, and shall make choice of a passage expressive of the 


writer’s opinion on the subject of the poor-laws. Havin 
mentioned that the severe punishments denounced in England 
in former ages against mendicants had been found ineffectual, 
and that government had felt the necessity of providing for the 
poor at the expence of the community, he adds: 


‘ The right, however, of government to levy taxes, for the sup- 
port of the poor, is inadmissible except under great™limitations. 
Charity, though a moral duty incumbent on all, belongs to that 
class of duties which cannot justly be enforced. The refusal to 
alleviate the sufferings of our fellow-creatures properly subjects us 
to general contempt and detestation ; but as the rights of others 
are not infringed by our hardness of heart, as their condition is 
rendered in no respect more intolerable, our refusal cannot subject 
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us to punishment; and of that, of which the omission cannot be 
punished, it is obvious that the performance cannot be compelled. 
Here law has no province. It must be left to the feelings and 
conscience of each individual, how far he may choose to deprive 
himself of part of his luxuries, in order to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked: It is equally unjust to compel him to do so by 
penalties, and to take away his property for this purpose without 
his own consent. A tax, levied avowedly, not for the benefit of 
the contributor, but of others possessing no claim over his pro- 
perty, seems repugnant to the first principles of just government ; 
and it is probably from some obscure perception of this injustice, 
that poor’s rates, even to a moderate extent, as those levied in 
some parts of Scotland confessedly are, excite more dissatis- 
faction, than the heaviest taxes for the service of the state. 

‘ But there is another view in which a moderate provision for the 
poor will appear less exceptionable. The preservation of our own 
existence, and that of our helpless offspring, is so strongly recom- 
mended to our care by nature, that neither a sense of duty, nor 
the fear of punishment, can deter him, who is perishing by want, 
from invading the possessions of his neighbour. Human laws, for 
obvious reasons, have made no exceptions on account of this 
irresistible temptation, but there never has been an instance of the 
infliction of punishment where the existence of such extreme 
poverty was satisfactorily proved. It requires little observation to 
be convinced, that, almost in every mind, the idea of right will 
yield to the assaults of absolute want, and little philosophy to con- 
clude, that what, in the particular circumstances, is almost unavoid- 
able, is no proper object of chastisement. If the poor, then, be 
not supported, theft and robbery must often be left unpunished. 
—In order to repress crimes, punishment must be regular and 
certain ; and, that in every case we may have a right to inflict pu- 
nishment, the irresistible temptation of extreme want must be re- 
moved. If voluntary contribution cannot afford that assurance of 
support which may prevent self-preservation from being arrayed 
against the dictates of morals and the ordinances of law, this is 
strictly one of the cases, in which public regulations are requisite 
for the benefit and safety of all the citizens. Poor’s rates, there- 
fore, may be levied, not for the purpose of enforcing the duty of 
charity, but as the only effectual mode of protecting property. 
This argument, it may be remarked, justifies no public provision 
for the poor beyond a bare subsistence ; a restriction which sound 
views of policy would equally suggest. 

‘ It has indeed been argued, that all certainty of the poor being 
sheltered from absolute want is inexpedient, as it may relax the in- 
dustry and economy of the labouring classes. Hold out to a 
labourer, it has been said, the certainty of maintenance in his old 
age, and he will neglect to make provision for himself during his 
youth ; shew to the idle and dissolute that, when sick or out of em- 
ployment, they will be supported by the state, and they will instantly 
devise means to exempt themselves from labour; provide for the 
support and education of the ore of the poor, and marriages 
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will be contracted without even the expectation of the offspring 
being reared by their parents. The more you increase your funds, 
the more will you increase the number of those who look to them, 
not to their own exertions, for support ; and without diminishing 
in any degree the sum of human misery, all that the public re- 
gulations can do is to throw the burden of maintaining the idlé 
and profligate on the industrious and deserving. 

‘ In this representation, if applied to poor’s rates as they exist in 
England, there is probably little exaggeration; but the abuses of 
that particular system are not justly chargeable against every 
public provision for the poor.’— 

‘ Overseers, annually elected by the inhabitants of each parish, 
should determine at stated meetings held once a week, on all 
petitions for assistance; they should appoint an inspector, with a 
moderate salary, and removable at pleasure, to report to them the 
condition of each applicant ; and from this report, the testimony 
of the neighbours, and, when necessary, a personal examination of 
the state of the family, they ought to decide on the nature and 
amount of the relief to be granted. There probably ought to be 
a small establishment, supported in the most frugal manner, for 
such old people as have no near relations with whom they could 
reside: but the parish assistance should, in general, be issued 
partly in money, and partly in provisions ; and the overseers should 
be sworn to administer only such relief as, in conjunction with 
each pauper’s earnings, would, in their opinion, maintain him in 
less affluence than a common labourer. The overseers ought to 
be enjoined to keep a register of all who receive charity, specifying 
their age, their state of health, the number of their family, their 
usual earnings, and the amount and nature of the assistance 
afforded them. They ought also to keep a list of all applications 
that had been refused, with the reasons of their rejection. These 
lists ought, for a certain number of days each year, to lie open for 
the inspection of the inhabitants ; and at the end of that time, they 
should be submitted to a meeting of superintendents of the poor 
(also elected by the inhabitants), who might give the overseers 


such directions as they judged requisite, and who should, at the 


same time, fix the amount of the annual assessment. By some 
such plan as this, it is probable that abuses would be at least as 
effectually checked, as by any trustees appointed to distribute the 
roduce of a voluntary contribution; nor will the example of 
cotland, where the affairs of the poor are gratuitously adminis- 


tered by the vestries, and in some ef the larger towns by delegates 
if t 


from the several corporate bodies, allow us to doubt, if the utility 
of the system were evident, of the ease with which overseers 
and superintendents would be found among the respectable classes 
of the inhabitants.’ 


An outline of the plan of the work is given at the end of 
Vol. III. in an ¢ Analytical Table of Contents,’ which occupies 
nearly 30 pages, and forms a very useful clue to a train of rea- 
soning that in itself can hardly be called attractive. diag the 
short 
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short statement given at the outset of this article, our readers 
will perceive that a very small part of the publication is 
allotted to the * Principles of Morals.’ Under the next 
head, viz. that of *‘ Government,’ Mr. Craig has cxnibited 
only a general view of the respective rights of the governors 
and governed, avoiding all examination of particular const#* 
tutions; and he has been guided by a similar rule of restriction 
in the succeeding division, which treats of ‘ the Duties of Go- 
vernment.’ On coming to his second volume, however, or 
what may properly be called the Politico-economical De- 
partment, he has chosen to be much more minute; con- 
templating his subject under a variety of relations, and never 
scrupling to give scope to his talent for reasoning, at the ha- 
zard of prolixity. 

It would be difficult to meet with a more impartial reasoner 
than Mr. Craig: but the title which he has assigned to his 
performance is vague; and the subjects introduced in it, 
although sufficiently connected in the eye of the philosopher, 
will appear disjointed to the man of intercourse and business, 
The latter will consider observations on the principles of 
morals, and even on the principles of government, as foreign 
to the politico-economical branch; and he may likewise object 
to the insertion of a disquisition on * National Defence,’ in a 
work of which the main part is occupied by observations on 
the direction of capital and the distribution of wealth. He 
may farther allege that the principles of taxation, being an ob- 
ject of study only to a small number of the community, should 
not have been treated at such length in a production of which 
a considerable portion addresses itself to the consideration of 
the whole mercantile body. In support of such animadver- 
sions, it may be remarked that, by this unlucky admixture, 
the more useful part is in a manner hidden from observe 
ation. Thus, though Mr. Craig advocates with great pro- 
priety (Vol. ii. p.33.) the cause of education among the 
lower orders, and explains (p. 347.) with equal judgement 
the limitation with which classical studies ought to be pur- 
sued at our Universities, his arguments may be said to be 
removed from the access of those whom they would interest, 
by being mixed up with so miscellaneous and un-inviting an 
assemblage. 

Such will probably be the objections to the plan of the 
present work; we are next to advert to the merits of its eze- 
cution. Mr. C. deserves the praise of thinking deliberately 
and even judiciously on most subjects: but his remarks are 
seldom either new or striking. He who attempts to attract 
attention to philosophic writing should make a point of cony 
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fining himself to a specific department, in the hope that his 
thorough familiarity with principles, and an apt illustration 
of them by examples, may compensate with the public for the 
dryness inherent in the subject. We all know how greatly 
Dr. Smith failed in giving interest to political economy; and 
that, in consequence, though his production is very gene- 
rally circulated, it is much oftener seen on the shelf than on 
the table.. The study of conciseness in style; the intro- 
duction of amusing illustrations; a careful arrangement of 
‘materials; the abridgment, or removal to the appendix, of 
the more dry and difficult reasonings; are all considerations 
that ought to be uppermost in the minds of didactic writers. 
Yet, instead of proceeding on this cautious plan, Mr. Craig 
seems to have felt little distrust of the interest of his subject, 
and to have deemed himself perfectly at liberty to permit what 
Dr. Johnson perhaps would have called the “ free exercise of 
ratiocination.” He seems, in fine, to be a serious student, 
who continues to commit to paper one reflection after another, 
without ever suspecting that the majority of his readers are 
‘less philosophic than himself, and seldom turning aside to 
strew his path with the flowers of composition. 

Wishing to give our readers some idea of Mr. C.’s manner 
of treating financial topics, we perused with attention his 
observations on the operation of the funding system, -but 
without the satisfaction of meeting any passage of which the 
reasoning was clear and concise. The following are extracts, 
or rather excerpts; to procure which, short as they are, we 
found it necessary to lop off a number of tedious and obscure 
sentences : 


‘ Every loan, whether applied to the ordinary or extraordinary 
expenses of the state, must absorb part of the national capital. In 
a commercial country, there are no funds hoarded up, no sums of 
money which can be drawn from repositories, and lent to the public, 
without diminishing that stock by which industry is supported. 
There is consequently no person who can lend to government, 
without circumscribing his own trade or that of others. What is 
so lent was formerly capital ; but no sooner does it reach the pub- 
lic treasury, than it loses this character, and, in place of giving 
rise to production, equal both to its amount and to a profit on its 
employment, it is converted into a fund destined to the immediate 
expenditure of the state. The amount of a loan, therefore, is the 
exact measure of the capital that has been consumed. 

. * Nor doesa public loan create any new inducement to economy, 
by which this waste of capital might be repaired. No one finds 
his wealth directly diminished by the increase of national debt. — 

‘ A contribution, on the other hand, if for the purpose of sup- 
porting the ordinary peace establishment, holds out new induce- 
ments to private economy. Each person considers his taxes as 
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part of that annual expenditure which is to be proportioned to his 
annual income. If he find that he is living at greater expense 
than is consistent with his plans of bettering his condition, from 
whatever cause this extravagance may have arisen, whether from 
his own indulgences, the rise of the price of commodities, or addi- 
tional taxes imposed by the state, he immediately sets about 
correcting the error into which he has fallen. He will thus pay 
his share of the public contributions by his own privations; his 
parsimony will supply the expenditure, even though lavish, of the 
government ; and the riches of the inhabitants, the amount of the 
annual produce of the land, capital, and labour, will be unimpaired. 

‘The ordinary peace establishment, then, if raised by taxes 
within the year, though it may steal away some of the comforts 
and luxuries of the people, occasions no loss of national capital 
similar to that which ensues from a loan.’— 

‘ The expences of a modern campaign to Britain are probabl 
more than five shillings in the pound of the free income of all the 
inhabitants. It would surely be in vain to expect such a retrench- 
ment as might save this sum within the year. To make a great 
and sudden change in the style of living, even when absolute! 
necessary, requires a great effort, of which, while a probability 
remains of the war being soon at an end, neither the necessity nor 
propriety will be apparent. In such circumstances, the greatest 
retrenchment likely to be proposed, even by the prudent, would 
extend only to what might be requisite, by repairing, during 
several years of peace, the breach that had been made in their for- 
tunes, again to replace them in that degree of wealth from which, 
for a time, they had somewhat descended.’— 

‘ At the commencement of every war, there is a considerable de- 
rangement of the pease course of trade. Some channels are 
interrupted, others altogether stopped up; and the capital which 
was accustomed to run in those channels is forced to seek new 
issues. During the continuance of a war, too, many occurrences 
take place which narrow the market for particular kinds of goods. 
The loss of a colony, the conclusion or infringement of a treaty, 
the increased rate of freight, the danger of capture, or the vari- 
ation of foreign exchange ; any one of these circumstances may 
exclude our produce from countries where it formerly found an 
extensive and regular demand. Capital is thus, from time to 
time, thrown idle, in circumstances that may render its possessor 
unwilling to engage in new speculations. Those branches of trade 
which are flourishing may be unknown to him, or they may be 
attended with more risk than he is willing to run, or they may be 
of such a nature that, if he were to embark in them, he could not 
withdraw his capital at the return of peace, when he might again 
wish to resume his former employment. He is, therefore, inclined 
to lend his money to government, until he may find a better use 
for it; and thus the public expenditure will be defrayed without 
cramping or contracting any of those branches of business which 
continue ta be prosperous. No doubt, without public loans, a 
_ great part of the capital thrown out of its usual track by the bet 
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tudes of war would, of itself, take the same direction. Those 
merchants, whose trade was unembarrassed, would prefer borrows 
ing the amount of their contribution, to the contraction of their 
business ; and if they were in good credit, or could offer sufficient 
security, such as were possessed of spare capital would lend it to 
them; almost as readily as to the state. But some time would 
necessarily elapse before these two parties became acquainted with 
each other’s wants, and many difficulties would occur before such 
as could best employ the stock were in a condition to give satisfac- 
wee 4 security for its punctual repayment. By a public loan, that 
is done instantly and almost imperceptibly, which could otherwise 
be accomplished but slowly, after having occasioned much tempo- 
rary loss, anxiety, and embarrassment. But the capital thus 
thrown idle at the commencement of a war, or in consequence of 
its vicissitudes, will not, in ordinary cases, be nearly sufficient 
for the annual expenditure, and the letdenby must be supplied, 
by withdrawing stock from what still continue to be profitable 
employments.’ 


We turn with pleasure to a part of the subject in which 
Mr. Craig is evidently more at home; and in which, as we 
have already hinted, the benefit of a general diffusion of the 
elements of education is very satisfactorily illustrated : 


‘ A very unreasonable and illiberal prejudice, against extending 
the benefits of education to the lower orders of the people, has 
sometimes been avowed. Even the being able to read, it has been 
_alleged, renders the people impatient of labour, dissatisfied with . 
their condition, profligate in their morals, and turbulent in their 
dispositions. The wants of society, it is observed, require some to 
be employed in the Jowest and most degrading offices ; and to what 
purpose, it is asked, would you improve the minds of those who 
can be happy only in proportion as their ideas are grovelling and 
unrefined ? 

¢ Whatever truth there may be in such representations arises 
from education being so uncommon among the lower orders, as to 

ive some degree of elevation to those by whom it is possessed. In 
Eeaelades itself there is surely nothing that can injure the human 
character. It is difficult to conceive that instruction in moral 
duty should be unfavourable to virtue ; that the opportunity and 
habit of comparing opinions should promote political or any other 
delusion ; that acquirements common to all the inhabitants should 
inspire any one with self-conceit, or occasion that restless ambition, 
which, proposing to itself no attainable object, generates discon- 
tent, and leads to idleness and profligacy.—The people of 
Scotland, among whom reading and writing are very general 
acquirements, may surely challenge a comparison, for honesty, 
industry, and submission to the laws, with the more ignorant po- 

lace of other nations. : 

‘ But if the simpler parts of education, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are not detrimental to morals, their general dissemina- 
tion must be attended with the most desirable effects. The in- 
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superable bar which now obstructs the progress of the lower orders 
being removed, an ardent desire of getting higher in the scale 
would pervade the nation, from which superior activity, diligence, 
and energy of mind, might confidently be predicted.— 

‘ The benefits to individuals and society, that might be expected 
to result from the prevalence of such feelings ms habits among 
the people, are beyond calculation, There are few, if any, occu- 
pations, in which useful improvements might not be expected from 
intelligent workmen ; nor is there any limit to the new processes 
that might be discovered, the new employments for industry that 
might be introduced, the new channels of commerce that might be 
opened, if the great body of the people were accustomed to some 
degree of thought, and placed by early education in the road to 
wealth and honours. Even if reading should save a- few hours 
from dissipation by suggesting other and better sources of amuse- 
ment, still more, if occasionally it might impress moral lessons on 
the heart, how amply would the expense of education, and the 
time wpa phe te in acquiring knowledge, be repaid to the people ? 

‘It is only the simplest parts of education, indeed, which ought 
to be indiscriminately extended to the whole of a nation. To 
those who must depend on daily labour for their subsistence, and 
are not likely to rise to any higher order in the state, instructions 
beyond reading, writing, and the easiest operations of arithmetic, 
would be superfluous, if not detrimental. But if this degree 
of education were extended to all, such as showed superior abilities 
would be enabled to proceed, while the rest, though better 
qualified to understand and improve the ordinary arts of life, 
could have acquired no refinement of imagination or delicacy 
of feeling, to unfit them for daily labour. If there be any necessary 
employments so degrading in their own nature, that a man of 
plain sense, if taught to read, and informed of his duties and his 
rights, would turn from them with disgust, such offices would be 
left to those who ranked the lowest in intellect, till, by the improve- 
ment of machinery, other powers were substituted for the Lsbout 
of man. 

‘ Taking it for granted, then, that some degree of instruction is 
ood for the people, we proceed to enquire in what manner that 
egree of instruction can best be extended to all the citizens of 

the state. 

‘If parents, in the lower ranks of life, had themselves received 
the benefit of a good education, or were in circumstances more 
favourable to the growth of family affection, all interference of the 
community would be unnecessary. But owing to excessive in- 
equality of property, and the vices which it generates, workmen 
are too often exposed to the pressure of want, or the solicitations 
of vicious indulgence, to think of expending any part of their 
wages on that instruction for their children of which they cannot 

estimate the value; nor can they always be induced to deny them. 
selves the earnings of the premature and constant labour of infants, 
equally injurious to the future strength of the body and to the 
powers of the mind.—Some regulations seem necessary to 
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counteract these selfish goers of parents, and to secure te 
the young such branches of education as may enable ‘them 
to prosper in the world, and become valuable members of society. 
To accomplish this, two objects must be attended to by the state ; 
that the father should be induced or compelled to give proper 
education to his children; and that he should easily find the means 
of performing this duty.’ — 

‘ General emulation might easily be excited by public examin- 
ations, public rewards for proficiency, and public censure on such 
parents as had neglected the education of their children ; and there 
would be no difficulty in procuring the occasional attendance, at 
those examinations, of people of a superior rank, well qualified to 
exercise this salutary censorship. The mere publication, from 
time to time, of the names of the best scholars, and of those of the 
parents whose children had been remarkably neglected, would be 
enough to ensure a reasonable degree of instruction to all the 

eople. Such a publication could not be considered as an unjust 
infliction of punishment. It would only be a declaration of the 
truth, followed indeed by disgrace, but by disgrace arising entirely 
from the disapprobation in which the delinquency was held by the 
people. Of punishment springing necessarily from the sentiments 
of mankind, and consisting merely in the expression of these sen- 
timents, no person can have any right to complain. 

¢ Should such motives be effectual, every direct control over 

ents in the management of their children ought to be avoided. 
ut if experience should prove that selfishness overpowered both 
parental affection and the sense of shame, some farther legislative 
provisions might become necessary for the interests of the children 
and the good of the state. The great object of such regulations 
would be to make instruction go hand in hand with the employ- 
ment of youth. For this purpose, it might be provided, that no 
child under twelve years of age, unless an orphan, should be re- 
ceived into any manufactory, as an apprentice or otherwise, 
without being able to read; and that every child of a more ad- 
vanced age, so employed, until he had acquired the prescribed 
branches of education, should be instructed during one of the ordi- 
nary working hours of each day. Public examinators should be 
appointed, without whose written certificate, no master should 
engage any child, or excuse him from attendance at school; and 
every violation of the law should be punishable by a heavy fine re- 
coverable, for his own behoof, by any informer. 

‘ If, by these, or other regulations, a general desire for instruc- 
tion could be diffused among the people, it can scarcely be feared 
that teachers, sufficiently qualified for the employment, would be 
wanting. ‘To teach the simple branches of education necessary 
for every class of the people requires no more ability than to 
excel in many trades; and there are few districts of a cultivated 
country, in which the inhabitants could not easily maintain a 
schoolmaster, whose wages need not much exceed those of a 
mechanic. Even in a neighbourhood so thinly inhabited, that a 


sufficient number of scholars did not reside within a reasonable 
distance, 
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distance, it is by no means certain that any public interference or 
aid would be required. Some workman better educated, or who 
thought himself better educated, than the rest, would easily be 
induced to dedicate part of his time to the instruction of youth. 
The demand, as in other cases, would lead some of the inhabitants 
to qualify themselves for this particular employment, and their 
remuneration would depend on the same principles by which the 
wages of all other descriptions of labour are regulated. It is never 
conceived to be necessary to assign a salary to a shoemaker, in 
order to induce him to reside in a particular district, even although 
the want of demand for shoes should force him, at particular 
times, or during part of each day, to have recourse to some other 
means of gaining his livelihood. ——To teach is upon the whole a 
much more agreeable employment than the greater part of manual 
labour. While it is more cleanly and less fatiguing, it flatters the 
desire of distinction, the love of sway, and many little vanities of 
the human heart. It would, therefore, draw some of the most in- 
telligent from other trades; and it is to be feared only, that the 
great competition of teachers would so far reduce the rate of wages, 
as to render this, which ought to be a respectable profession, one 
of the least lucrative, and, therefore, to men of ambition, one of 
the least desirable, employments.’ 


These different passages, we find it incumbent on us to 
repeat, exhibit the work on its fair side. The topic, in the 
first and the last of our extracts, is too clear and familiar to 
adinit of an intricacy, the effect of which however is painfully 
felt by the reader whenever Mr. C. attempts to tread on ab- 
struse ground. At the same time, the fault is not so much in 
the diction as in the arrangement of his matter. Taking it 
for granted that his readers are able or willing to supply the 
defective links in his chain, he appears to have seldom stopped 
to ask himself whether one passage was a suitable preparation 
for another, or to combine an unattractive course of reasoning 
in such a manner as that it might engage attention by the ad- 
vantages of perspicuity and method. The consequence is 
that, amid all the justice of his arguments, and all the fluency 
of his periods, we have found the perusal of the book to be a 
task, and have been made to feel impatience to exchange it 
for a more inviting occupation. 

The title of the first chapter of the second volume, ¢ on 
National Defence,’ brought to our recollection a publication on 
a similar subject (MLR. N.S. Vol. li. p.350.) by an author who 
had not the ee fortune to attain the age requisite for the 
composition of finished works. Young, however, as he was, 
Mr. Macdiarmid felt that he had trespassed in that work, both 
in diffuseness of style and in extent of discussion ; and he gave 
the public, in his subsequent “ Lives of British Statesmen,” 
an example of the improvements of which experience may be 
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productive to a well copenined mind. That such would be the 
ease with regard to Mr. Craig, if he should take up a more 
t subject, we are justified in anticipating, from the de- 
cided superiority of his ‘ Elements of Political Science’ to the 
above-mentioned publication of his short-lived countryman. 


chet 





Art. X. Theory on the Classification of Beauty and Deformity, 
and their Correspondence with Physiognomonic Expression, 
exemplified in various Works of Art, and natural Objects, and 
illustrated with four general Charts, and thirty-eight Copper- 
on? By Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, Author of “ A 

our to Alet.” 4to. pp.431. 3]. 13s. 6d. Boards. Arch. 
a815. 


A ety elegant volume is in every way adapted for the use of 
the elegant world. The production of an accomplished 
female, it naturally breathes that purity, piety, and refine- 
ment of taste and sentiment which characterize the softer 
sex: —the effusion of a disinterested author, it exhibits a 
Juxury and opulence of illustration and ornament, which al- 
most render the text superfluous to the instruction or the 
pleasure of the examiner. 

In the introductory address, the writer gives a biography 
not of herself but of her work ; describing how much of acci- 
dent and how much of intention contributed to the assemblage 
of the materials, — in what the original arrangement differed 
from the eventual disposition,—and where exuberance has been 
sacrificed to proportion, or deficiepcy filled up for the sake 
of completeness. This peep behind the curtain of the boudoir 
gracefully discloses, not the secrets of authorship, but the 
natural interior economy of polished occupation. 

The first part treats of the constituent principle of Beauty 
in general; which is here defined to be ‘ that which gives 
pleasure to the mind in objects of sense.’ This definition is 
somewhat deficient, as it applies rather to the fine arts than 
to fine writing. ‘There are beautiful passages in the poets, of 
which the effect does not depend on sensible imagery: there 
are other and looser passages, at war with moral beauty, which 
notwithstanding give pleasure to the mind, and derive it from 
sensible imagery. Hogarth places beauty in curved lines: 
Lord Kaims, in simplicity : Burke, in littleness, smoothness, 
delicacy, and gradual variation of contour: Hume, in uti- 


lity: Sir Joshua Reynolds, in a central or average set of 


features. We recollect to have read a good analysis of 
beauty, in the * Disquisitions” of Dr. Sayers: who maintains 
that, with whatever forms we associate pleasing ideas, those 

forms 
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forms appear to us beautiful. Hence he denies the existence 
of any absolute perpetual standard of beauty; and he infers 
that the individual of a class of objects is justly to be esteemed 
more beautiful than the rest, with the whole of which, or 
with its component parts, when properly understood, the 
greater number of the excellences of its class are universal 
associated. That object, then, if such an one could be found, 
might justly be esteemed a standard of beauty, with the whole 
appearance of which ai// the excellences of its kind are uni- 
versally associated. The progress of knowlege is continually 
unfolding some new law of animal nature: features which 
antiquity admired, such as the low forehead, are now known 
not to be indicative of either intellectual or corporeal perfec- 
tion; and they no longer appear beautiful, because they are 
not at present associated with pleasing ideas. 

This primary division of the work branches into five 
chapters. The first defines taste and beauty, discriminates 
between the colloquial and the critical meaning of the words, 
and explains the manner of applying these terms that is 
adopted in the subsequent pages. —The second chapter dis- 
cusses a variety of ingenious systems, which are made to 
destroy one another by their contrariety and inconsistency. 
Various genera of beauty are specified; and much progress is 
made in diminishing that confusion of applauding phraseo- 
hogy, in which admiration vents its delight. Incongruity is 
emphatically stated to destroy beauty.—The third chapter 
undertakes to explain the reasons in which the several pre- 
dilections of mankind respecting beauty originate. True 
beauty, it is inferred, requires pleasing as well as homo- 
geneous expression. —The fourth chapter suggests a curious 
and ingenious speculation. It is contended that the same suc- 
cession of tastes may be traced in all nations at the various 
epochs of their civilization. According to this fair author, 
the law of progression is the same in bodies of men as in indi- 
viduals. ‘That which pleases a boy pleases a young nation; 
that which pleases a man is also preferred by a mature com- 
munity; and that which pleases senility is in favour with 
societies already verging towards declension. We rather 
question this proposition. All civilized communities have a 
cotemporary public of boys, of men, and of greybeards, and 
have authors at work for each public at the same time. 
Surely the writings of Hume and Gibbon announce the 
mellowest maturity of social opinion; and they are succeeded _ 
by the juvenile feeling and purity of Southey’s poems, which 
resemble the vernal blossoms of literature. Unmixed nations 
grow up and decay like a homogeneous grove; and the whole 
plantation 
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plantation becomes together copse, timber, and touchwood : 
but the mixed nations rear at once annual and perennial, 
vernal and autumnal plants, and nurse-side by side the deci- 
duous willow and the centennial oak. Where the giants of 
the forest are hewn away, various petty twigs succeed: some 
of which in turn will spread abroad their umbrellas of foliage, 
and crown the hill afresh with woods of other tint. . 

Chapter v. proceeds to antithetic classification ; opposes to 
the sublime, the horrible; to the sentimental, the porcine ; (a 
word invented by the author;) and to the sprightly, the flip- 
pant. A contrast follows between each species of beauty, and 
the corresponding species of deformity: but these classes do 
not appear to us well-chosen: they are vague, indefinite, and 
not exhaustive. 

Notes are attached to the several sections, which display 
extensive reading, and collect not common information: but 
of these appendages throughout the book, we may say that 
they are too copious as notes, and too liberal in quotation. 

Part II. examines what may be called metaphysical beauty, 
in opposition to physical beauty; or the action of ideas on 
our judgements respecting external nature. It is here con- 
tended with Priestley, Sayers, Alison, and the other partisans 
of the Hartleyan metaphysics, that the association of agree- 
able or disagreeable feeling with external objects is the source 
of beauty and deformity. Not all the precision of which the 
subject is capable has here been displayed. No distinction, 
for instance, is made between ideas which are necessarily and 
ideas which are arbitrarily united; between (as we incline to 
express it) concatenated and associated ideas. To explain. 
When the poet says of the moon 





* she guides 
Her pearly bark through azure tides,” 


he describes, in the whitish lustre of the moon, and in the 
blueness of the sky, concatenated ideas. ‘The relative hue is 
a perpetual fact of nature. Again, if a shriek of woe has 
been uttered which awakens pity, the half closure of the eye- 
lids, the gush of tears, the heaving of the nostrils, and the con- 
sequent curl of the lip-corners, are concatenated effects; and 
so are, consequently, the ideas which depict them. No ha- 
bits of mind can be formed which would alter the impression 
of the surface of nature, or of the passions of man. On the 
contrary, if we look at a column having a Doric capital, and 
expect it to measure six diameters in height; if we look at a 
column having an Ionic capital, and expect it to measure seven 
diameters; or at one having a Corinthian capital, and expect 
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it to measure eight diameters; these ideas of beautiful propor- 
tion are only associated. If celebrated artists, in those stately 
buildings that are within reach of our admiration, had em- 
ployed: slenderer dimensions, habits of the eye might have 
been formed which would have attached to the antique estab- 
lished proportions an idea of clumsiness, and to slim Gothie 
proportions an idea of superior beauty. Hence we draw this 
important inference, that beauty founded on concatenated 
ideas is immutable,} but that all beauty founded only on asso- 
ciated ideas is mutable, conventional, arbitrary, accidental. 
Here we agree with Cordier de Launay, whose essay on the 
beautiful was noticed in the Appendix to our Ixxviith vol. 
. 498. 
' Of the second part, the first chapter displays two charts or 
tables exhibiting the parallelism and difference between the 
corresponding genera of beauties and deformities. An ex- 
cessive use of technical phraseology detracts from the elegance 
of this very systematic analysis.— The second chapter inquires 
whether the association of ideas be arbitrary, and collects a 
vast number of curious particulars concerning the variations 
of human opinion as to the beautiful. The notes attached 
are peculiarly rich in scarce facts. — Chapter iii. attempts ‘to 
draw a line between universal and casual association. What 
the fair author calls untversal association, we should, as already 
stated, prefer to call concatenation. ‘There is in this case no 
association: te associate is to bring into company that which 
was before separate: but concatenated ideas never were and 
never will be severed, Mr. Locke, in his thirtieth chapter of 
the second book, proposes a division of ideas into real and 
fantastical ; which division in fact aims at the very distinction 
under contemplation. His rea] ideas are those which have 
archetypes in nature; his fantastical ideas are those which 
are formed by internal association ; and, in the ensuing thirty- 
third chapter, he very properly confines the term association 
to the description of fantastical ideas. Hartley, by a perni- 
cious abuse of language, has applied the term association to 
all conjunctions of ideas whatsoever; and, as his followers are 
numerous among our popular writers, an unintelligible meta~- 
physical jargon has been introduced, in which opposite 
pheenomena are alike explained by the magical word associ- 
ation. Association becomes door-keeper in the temple of 
Thought, and is made equally to usher us up the stair-case of 
Reason and into the labyrinth of Madness, 
Chapter iv. attempts farther classifications, and treats 
’ concerning works of universal and permanent celebrity, and 
works of transient and local celebrity. Extensive intercourse, 
Rey. JuLy, 1816. p, ¢ and 
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and comprehensive familiarity, with the higher works of art, 
are justly considered as forming the surest basis of a sound 
taste. : 

The fifth chapter, which we will extract at length, decides 


for the term inherent associations, as best adapted to define 


those ideas that have entire archetypes in nature. Cordier 
de Launay makes his division into ideas of imitation and ideas 
of composition ; putting Apollo in the first, and Pegasus in the 
second class, 


* We will conclude this part of our subject by a brief recapitu- 
Jation, and by a few observations, which may be properly con- 
sidered as introductory to the theory which it is the object of this 
work to establish, and to which the preceding parts have been only 
preparatory. 

‘ And, first, 

‘ The constituent principles of beauty and deformity are ex- 
pressed by that modification of sensible objects, which has been 
associated with the principles of that peculiar genus of beauty or 
deformity. 

‘ But sensible objects are only beautiful or deformed from their 
association with certain internal feelings, or moral, agreeable, or 
disagreeable affections. 

‘ These associations, it appears, may have been originally 
established on very different principles. 

‘ Some may have been established by a real and necessary, or, 
to speak more accurately, a constant and undeviating association 
with their object: these we term INHERENT associations; and 
these associations being matter of notoriety to all, they form the 
universal tastes on which all men agree, and they form the basis 
of those works of taste which attain permanent celebrity. 

‘ Other associations have been impressed by a casual or ad< 
ventitious coincidence. By causes operating regularly within a 
certain sphere, or for a certain period, producing partial associa- 
tions ; or else they are only fortuitous and incidental, owing to 
casual individual impression, and have no necessary association, 
nor any regular limited association with their object. Both these 
are termed CASUAL associations, in contradistinction to INHERENT 
or necessary ones. But the first species, whose association, though 
not necéssary or universal, is yet regular within a limited sphere, 
becomes the foundation of those peculiar tastes which identify and 
give distinct personality to nations, sects, and parties; and they 
form the basis of all those agreeable and brilliant works of fancy, 
which describe manners, &c. ; and which, though they only obtain 
a local and temporary currency, give a rich variety and interest ta 
general literature. They might be termed the vivid and gay 
annuals, with which the muse enlivens the perennial and ever 
verdant bays which flourish on Mount Parnassus. The second 
species, whose associations are neither necessary nor regular, but 
solely incidental and personal, can never be selected as the basis 
ef works of taste. 

‘ New, 
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‘ Now, as inherent associations depend upon fixed and established 
principles, and as casual ones are not only limited in their oper- 
ations, but fortuitous in their formation, it follows, that it is the 
former class only which can ever become the legitimate object of 
inquiry in any work on the subject of taste; for it is obvious, that 
it would be utterly impossible to trace every fortuitous and inci- 
dental association, which the infinitely varied combination of cir- 
cumstances in human life may occasion. 

‘ The object, then, of the following work upon the classification 
of beauty and deformity, or the regular associations of external 
objects with agreeable or disagreeable affections,- is necessarily 
restricted to the analysis of the grand class of INHERENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

‘ Its object is to trace those radical and permanent laws of 
association, by which, in every climate, age, or nation, the ver 
same genus of perception is uniformly associated with the same 
genus of feeling, and universally ascribed to the same genus of 
beauty and deformity. 

‘ Now inherent associations respect two main and distinct 
orders of subject matter. 

‘ The first includes the face of inanimate nature ; the last, that 
of animated nature. 

‘ The first, composed of brute matter, is inert, and incapable of 
action, but by the application of an external agent. But it is 
susceptible of a great variety of mechanical conformations, which 
will give it different capacities for action on the application of suc 
agents. 

‘ The second, composed of matter connected with an animated 
soul, is capable of beginning motion, and may be considered as a 
machine, which has constantly resident within it the agent inspiring 
its operations. This species is susceptible of volition, of moral 
agency, and of moral accountability ; but then that agency is tinc- 
tured by the physical conformation of the body in which the 
immaterial soul is resident. 

¢ Hence inherent associations may be divided into two main 
orders. 

‘ The first regards the expression of which inanimate nature is 
susceptible, or, in other words, it appreciates its capacities of 
USES. 

‘ The second regards the expression which inspires animated 
nature, or, in other words, appreciates the capacities ef character. 

‘ Both orders are subject to fixed, established laws. 

‘ Both afford associations uniformly to be understood in every 
nation and language ; but both afford associations entirely distinct 
in their nature, and of a wholly different kind. 

‘ For although both animate and inanimate nature so far agree, 
as to be both susceptible of the expression of sublimity, elegance, 
sprightliness, &c., yet, in the case of inanimate nature, the ex- 
pression will chiefly depend upon those mechanical principles 
which indicate strength or weakness, or upon the vividness or dul- 
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ness which occasion forcible or languid correspondent perceptions, 
either strongly or feebly affecting us as sentient beings. 

‘ But in the case of animated nature, in addition to the mechani- 
cal material expression indicating the strength or weakness of the 
machine, are superadded those expressions which belong to ani- 
mal, to rational, and to moral expression. 

‘ Thus the first order becomes the foundation of general taste ; 
the second constitutes the basis of the Physiognomonic science. 

‘ In the first case, we have only the capability of the machine 
to consider ; in the second case, we have not only the capabilities 

f the machine to estimate, but we have to contemplate it as 
joined to the inspiring agent that sets it in motion, and calculate 
the complex combinations resulting from the connexion between 
them. 

‘ Thus the man of taste may be termed the Physiognomist of 
nature; and the Physiognomist may be termed the man of culti- 
yated taste, applied to human expression. 

‘ The object of the succeeding pages is confined solely to the 
first order of inherent expression ; or to an analysis of those laws 
of the regular associations of external perceptions, which consti- 
tute beauty and deformity throughout the whole face of nature, 
independently of the peculiarities imparted by the inspiration and 
combination of the vital principle. 

‘ We use this circumlocution, instead of saying, that we confine 
this inquiry to inanimate nature, because in truth many of the 
exemplifications will be adduced from attitudes, countenance, and 
other Physiognomonic expressions. But then, though taken from 
the human subject, they will be confined, if I may so say, to the 
mechanical expression of which the form of man.is susceptible in 
common with any other material object, and not from that class of 
expression which is peculiar to him as an animated, rational, or 
moral being. 

‘ The first portion of this work, the reader will recollect, was 
devoted to the discrimination of the principle of beauty and de- 
formity in general, and of the various genera of beauty and de- 
formity in particular. 

‘ The next, which we now conclude, has been employed in 
investigating the various classes of association, by which ex- 
ternal objects are connected with our agreeable or disagreeable 
affections. 

‘ The succeeding portion of this work will be devoted to the 
discrimination of the various genera of perceptions with which 
each individual genus of beauty or deformity is inherently asso- 
eiated throughout the five senses. The perfect senses of vision 
and hearing, the distinctively perfect human sense of touch, and 
the imperfect, or inferior and animal senses of taste and smell. 

‘ We shall endeavour not only to point out what these asso- 
ciations are, but likewise to shew the grounds on which they are 
necessarily founded; and, lastly, we shall attempt, by copioug 
examples, both from the works of nature and of art, to prove that 
these associations do actually exist. 

*I0 ‘ The 
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‘ The fourth and last part of this work will treat of the farther 
modifications, of which each genus of beauty and deformity is 
susceptible from the application of artificial culture ; and the work 
will be concluded by a few rules and observations on the prin- 
—_ which should direct their application to works of nature 
and art.’ 


This chapter affords not only a favourable specimen of the 
author’s style, but a neat analysis of the entire work, and, will 
give a better notion of its nature and drift than any other 
equally short subdivision. 

Part iii. of the work, as it is here termed, is in fact a suc- 
cession of chapters; illustrating, under heads intitled after the 
five senses, the pheenomena which they offer in connection with 
the main inquiry here pursued.—An agreeable and variegated 
appendix, containing thirty-eight plates differently stained, 
accompanied by the requisite verbal explanations and illustra- 
tions, terminates the volume. 


“« In beauty, faults conspicuous grow ; 
The smallest speck is seen on snow ;” 


and what are the specks which we see here, and are going 
with pitiless wand to indicate? Several incidental repetitions, 
which needlessly prolong the text; —and an excessive fond- 
ness for classification and subdivision: — every trunk has its 
boughs, every bough has its branches, every branch has its 
twigs, and every twig has its flower-stalks: — but we must 
acknowlege that, at the end of each, many pleasing blossoms 
and rare exotics wave o’er the path. Perhaps, too, in the 
metaphysical part, something more of precision was attain- 
able: but on this head we have sufficiently intimated our 
opinion already in the progress of our analysis. 





Art. XI. The Circle of the Mechanical Arts ; containing Practical 
Treatises on the various Manual Arts, Trades, and Manufac- 
tures. By Thomas Martin, Civil Engineer. Assisted by emi- 
nent Professional Mechanics and Manufacturers. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 4to. pp. 616. 
2]. Boards. Rees. 1815. 


A Biancine his materials in the manner of a dictionary, Mr, 
Martin here treats at considerable length of nearly seventy 
different arts, trades, and manufactures; including in _ 
lar all those which relate to building, as Carpentry, Planing, 
Bricklaying, Brickmaking, Slating, Plaistering, Masonry, &e. 
Others, connected with domestic economy, as Brewing and 
Baking, are also introduced in their alphabetical order. Be- 
Sides these, we have treatises on Dying, Hat-making, Glass- 
X 3 making, 
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making, Pottery, Porcelain, Soap-making, Tanning, D ist 
lation, &c. 


‘ Of the manufactures carried on to a vast extent in several of 
the large towns in the northern parts of England, as Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham, the reader may be referred to Cotton- 
manufacture and Weaving ; Buttun-making, and Cutlery ; to the 
manufacture of Files and Nails, and to Wire-drawing. To these 
may be added, the manufacture of Guns and Shot, which trades 
are carried on upon an extensive scale at Birmingham, though 
the best warranted guns are said to be the production of London 
workmen, to one of whom, eminent in his profession, the editor, 
as has been acknowledged in the article, is indebted for the facts 
contained in his account of the business. 

‘ Ship-building was reckoned too extensive an article for a work 
to be caine in a single volume, and has been omitted; 
nevertheless, the manufacture of Blocks and Ropes, connected with 
it, has been rather fully treated of. 

‘ The trades, on which the literature of the country depends, 
will be found in their respective places, as Paper-making ; Printing, 
by moveable letters, and on the stereotype plan; and Book- 
binding : to these may be added another branch of business, not in- 
deed connected with books, but of which paper is the staple 
commodity, viz. Staining of Paper, chiefly used in the decoration 
of our apartments. Hence we have been led to treat of other 
branches of business not absolutely necessary to the convenience 
of life, but which are found in every stage of improved society, 
such are Coach-making, with which is allied the Wheelwright ; 
Enamelling ; Carving, and Gilding ; Gold-beating ; Japaneins ; 


_ . Engraving, and the Staining of Glass, found under the articles 


Glass and Glazing. 

‘ To the public it was a matter of importance that a full article 
should be given on Watch and Clock-making ; this has been done, 
including a description of all the tools used in the art, and of the 
facts which led to the invention, and of the principies on which 
these useful instruments depend.’ % 


If to the above we add the articles Engineering, Mining, 
-and Founding, we shall have enumerated the most import- 
ant contents of the volume; and it will remain for us to offer 
a few observations as to the execution of the design. 

It must be remembered that the author professes only to 
ive practical treatises on the several subjects, and that he 
oes not pretend to examine them theoretically; yet we must 

think that many of his articles might have been rendered con- 
siderably more interesting by combining a little of the theory 
with his practical explanation. The article Bridges is very 
defective in this respect ; every wey! that can be said to refer 
to fundamental principles being. dispatched in less than a 


page, and all the rest relating to practical operations.. The 
article 
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article Carpentry is the most extended, and we believe we 
may say the best executed of any in the volume: that part of 
it, in particular, which relates to the strength and stress of 
materials, is given at considerable length, and includes an ac- 
count of most of the experiments that have been instituted in 
order to reduce the subject to mathematical and uniform prin- 
ciples. These experiments have been made principally by 
Muschenbroek, Emerson, Parent, Gauthey, Buffon, Du Ha- 
mel, &c., many of them with different -views, and therefore 
not comparable with each other; some, however, are of the 
same kind: but the results of them unfortunately have not 
that coincidence which is necessary for establishing the theory 
on any permanent mathematical basis. The experiments of 
Du Hamel are very curious, and in direct contradiction to 
the hypothesis on which mathematicians have commonly con~ 
ducted their investigations; though it does not appear that 
any very marked difference prevails in the results. 


‘ Du Hamel took 16 bars of willow, 2 feet long, and } an inch 
square, and after supporting them by props under the ends, he sub- 
jected them to the operation of weights suspended at the middle. Four 
of them were broken by weights of 40, 41, 47 and §2 pounds; the 
mean of which is 45 lbs. (463.) He then cut through one-third of 
four of them, on the upper side, and filled up each cut, with a thin 
piece of harder wood stuck in tolerably tight. These several 
pieces were then broken by weights of 48, 54, 50 and 52 pounds ; 
the mean of which is 51 lbs. Four others were then cut through 
one half, and broken by 47, 49, 50 and 56 lbs; the mean of which 
is 48 lbs.(52.) The other four were cut through two-thirds, and 
their mean strength was 42 lbs. 

‘ At another time Du Hamel took six battens of willow 36 
inches long, and 14 square; after suitable experiments, he found 
that they were broken by 525 pounds at a medium. 

‘ Six bars were next cut through one-third, and each cut was 
filled with a wedge of hard wood stuck in with a little force, these 
were broken by 551 pounds on the average. ; 

‘ Six other bars were broken by pa? lbs on the medium, when 
cut half through, and the cuts were filled up in a similar manner. 

‘ Six other bars were cut three-fourths through, and broken by 
the pressure of 530 pounds on a medium. rie. 

‘ A batten was cut three-fourths through, and loaded until 
nearly broken, it was then unloaded, and a thicker wedge was 
introduced tightly into the cut, so as to straighten the batten, by 
filling up the space left by the compression of the wood, when the 
batten was broken by 577 pounds. 

‘ From these experiments we may perceive that more than two- 
thirds of the thickness, we may’ perhaps, with safety say nearly 
three-fourths contributed nothing to the strength.’ 


X 4 These. 
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These experiments are very remarkable, and if pursued 
they might probably lead to some decisive conclusions re 
specting the effect of the cohesion of fibres differently situated 
with regard to the fulcrum about which the fracture is formed. 
At all events, they prove very satisfactorily that the hypo- 
thesis, which makes each fibre to act with a force propor- 
tional to its distance from that fulcrum, is erroneous; al- 
though it appears that the conclusions deduced from it, viz. 
that the strength is as the area of the section into the depth of 
the centre of gravity, is nearly correct: but, if so, the author 
is wrong in what he says relative to a triangular prism hav- 
ing one end fixed in a wall, which he states to be three times 
stronger with its base downwards than when its vertex is so 
placed. We suspect, however, that this is merely a slip of 
the pen, and that it should have been only ¢wice; and we 
suspect also a similar error at page 176., in the author’s illus- 
tration of the diminution of strength by boring a solid cylinder 
in'the direction of its axis. — Altogether, this article, not- 
withstanding it displays little taste in the arrangement, and 
exibits some errors both of the pen and the press, may be 
advantageously consulted for many practical operations and 
results, | 

The next article to which we shall refer is Engineering, 
which the compiler observes has been almost entirely over- 
looked in. our Encyclopedias, and which he has therefore 
endeavoured to supply: — but, if we mistake not, much of 
what is here given may be traced to articles bearing other 
names in those works to which he alludes, such as Canal, 
Lock, Dock, Roads, &c.; and therefore the merit of collecting 
these under one general head, Lingincering, is not so great as 
Mr. Martin seems to imagine. Still, if this article has 
little to claim with regard to originality, it certainly gives a 
pleasant history of the progress of those great works which 
are and will continue to be the glory of the present age. In 


speaking of the construction and formation of Docks, the 
writer says: 


¢ Docks, from at first being only a simple contrivance at arsenals 
for the purpose of building or repairing a single ship, have extended 
themselves to a magnitude in capacity competent to contain whole 
fleets. The splendour of the docks created in London, and at 
many of the outports, are a monument which excel the famous 
port of Pireus in Greece, or Alexandria, in E ypt, as much or 
more than we have excelled the Greeks and Romans in all the 
facilities to navigation, and the grandeur of our naval architecture. 
The Greeks and’ Romans no doubt have far surpassed us in all 
the elegancies of taste and invention in the fine arts: in these arts 


they 
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they have combined and given form to matter, which could have 
resulted only from a higher degree of feeling, united to juster 
notions of nature, than the coldness of our climate and habits can 
perceive, or hardly give power to copy. But if we are behind in 
the fine arts, whicli, as mere eho we must be contented to be: 
in supplying all manner of facilities to commerce, (in which wé 
excel all nations, ancient and modern,) in erecting the immense 
docks and warehouses inland, which we have done to receive and 
house safely the produce of the world, and to an extent adequate 
for that purpose: we have formed a monument at once our 
genius, wealth, and skill, which will be as famous in the page of 
science as the monuments of sthens and Rome are now in the 
volume of the arts.’ 


This is one of the best written passages in the article, the 
author being by no means happy in the combination of words. 
Thus, in the beginning of the paper, he says, ‘ Engineer, 
civil, in contradistinction to the same profession attendant on 
military works, is a person of considerable importance in 
society; his employ embraces jpre-eminently canals, and their 
attendants, reservoirs, locks,’ Xc. In speaking of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, he observes: ‘ The form of such buildings 
has involved considerable intricacy of mathematical investiga~ 
tion; Lagrange has calculated that a cylinder is the strongest 
form in resisting flexure, which is contrary to the known 
fact, and could only be deduced from the intricacy of the in- 
vestigation. In another place, he remarks: ‘ Hence cast-iron 
rail-roads became a second desideratum to canals, excepting 
only that the invention is duz to Englishmen’ In the two 
former cases, we can guess at the author’s meaning, but the 
latter sentence is to us totally inexplicable. 

Masonry, Mining, and Watch and Clock-making, are rather 
long articles, and tolerably executed; at least, as far as prac- 
tical information is concerned. 

We shall now bestow a few observations on the author’s. 
Appendix on Practical Geometry, with which he has closed 
his volume, and we must conclude this article. Here, again, 
we meet with many of those unfortunate explanations from 
which it is impossible that a stadent or a novice can gain any 
correct information; and, which is still worse, they are some- 
times calculated to make an srroneous impression. Thus: 
‘ A rhombus has all its sides equal:’ ergo, a square is a rhombus. 
~~ * A rhomboid has its opposite sides equal :’ — ergo, a rect- 
angle is a rhomboid.— Again; ‘ a rhomboid is an oblique 
prism, whose bases are parallelograms :’ — therefore, a rhom- 
boid is both a surface and a solid. — ¢ A tangent is a straight 
. ine drawn so as just to touch zgainst a circle.’ : 
n 
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In defining the conic sections, an hyperbola is said to be 
formed by a section parallel to the axis; from which an unin- 
structed reader would infer that this figure could be made 
by no other position of the cutting plane. The definitions 
of the expressions rectangle under two lines, to inscribe, to cir- 
cumscribe, &c., are of the same kind: but we have quoted 
enough to shew that science is not the author’s forte; nor 
justin indeed, assume any scientific pretensions. 

The title-page of this volume calls it a second edition, and 
is dated in 1815; whereas the date of the preface is 1813; 
while, from references made in the course of the work to pub- 
lications going forwards at the time of printing the several 
articles, as also from other circumstances, it is obvious that 
the volume has not been a second time to the press since 
1813; and we do not know that it had previously appeared 
at a more distant period. We have heard of works that have 
passed immediately from the first or second edition into the 
jifth; and of others that have been republished under a new 
title without even entering the second: but these are palt 
deceptions on inexperienced readers, disreputable both to 
authors and publishers. 





Art. XII. An Easy Introduction to the Mathematics; in which 
the Theory and Practice are laid down and familiarly explained. 
“To each Subject are prefixed, a brief popular History of its 
Rise and Progress, concise Memoirs of noted Mathematical 
Authors ancient and modern, and some Account of their Works. 
The whole forming a complete and easy System of Elementary 
Instruction in the leading Branches of the Mathematics; 
designed to furnish Students with the Means of acquiring con- 
siderable Proficiency, without the Necessity of verbal Assistance. 
Adapted to the Use of Schools, junior Students at the Univer- 
sities, and private Learners, especially those who study without 
a Tutor. By Charles Butler. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1]. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


OR introductory books on arithmetic, and all the ele- 
mentary branches of mathematics, are perpetually in- 
creasing in number, and already we have many more than are 
really useful. An author, therefore, ought to have some 
substantial reason to offer in justification of himself when he 
adds a farther increase to the already over-stocked market of 
elementary mathematical treatises. Accordingly, this part 
of the subject is the first which the present author undertakes 
to discuss in his preface; and, if he has not proved that his 
work was rabies. « necessary, he has at least shewn that it is 
nos 
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not devoid of utility, while we must admit that its mode of 
arrangement possesses a certain degree of novelty, if not of 
originality. It appears to have been compiled with a consi- 
derable share of care and labour, ‘and the frst volume with 
judgment. It is also printed in a form and with a type that 
comprise a large portion of matter in a small compass; and 
it is certainly not ill adapted to the principal purpose which 
the author intended it to answer, viz. to assist the pupil who 
is studying without the aid of a master. Its contents are 
various, and its notes and illustrations very numerous. 
Scarcely any name of eminence occurs in the text unattended 
by a short biographical note at the foot of the page, pointing | 
out to the reader the most important particulars relative to 
the author in question; such as his inventions, discoveries, 
improvements, writings, &c.; and most of the principal rules, 
and methods of solution, as they arise, are referred to their 
original authors with more minuteness than could with pro- 
priety be introduced into the historical sketches which precede 
the several subjects of arithmetic, algebra, logarithms, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, and the conic sections. 

The contents of the several parts of Vol. i. are thus enume- 
rated by the author: 


‘ Part I. begins with an Historical Account of Arithmetic, ex- 
plaining, to a considerable extent, the nature and construction of 
numbers, and proceeds by laying down in a plain and simple 
manner, what are usually called the four fundamental rules: next 
follow in order, Reduction, the Compound Rules, Proportion 
Direct, Inverse, and Compound; the Rules of Practice, the 
theory and practice of Fractional Arithmetic, Vulgar, Decimal, 
and Duodecimal; Involution, Evolution, and Progression, both 
Arithmetical and Geometrical; the whole demonstrated, ex- 
emplified, and explained; and as simplicity and clearness were 
always the objects aimed at, it is hoped no obstacle will be found 
in the learner’s way which may not easily be surmounted. Under 
these heads, which comprise the whole of Elementary Arithmetic, 
is given a great number of particular rules and observations, not 
to be found in any other work, but which are necessary, in order 
fully to explain the theory, and facilitate the practice of numbers. 
Besides the examples fully wrought out and explained, several 
others are introduced under each rule, with their answers only, 
and a few are given without answers. Part II. contains an Histo- 
rical Account of Logarithms, the theory and practice of Logarith- 
mical Arithmetic, with numerous examples, problems, and ex- 
planations. Part III. contains the History of Algebra, and its 
fundamental rules ; Rules for solving Simple and Quadratic Equa- 
tions, in which one, two, three, or more unknown quantities are 
included ; and, lastly, a collection of Problems, teaching the ap- 
plication of Simple and Quadratic Equations, in a great variety of 


ways ; 
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ways; the whole accompanied with notes and easy explanations as 
above. This completes the first volume.’ 


Volume II. commences with what the author calls literal 
algebra, general theorems and formule, and investigatiows 
relating to the docrine of Ratios, Proportions, Permutations, 
Combinations, and the Properties of Numbers. 


* Part V. explains the nature and theory of Equations in ge- 
neral, their Composition, Depression, Transformation, and Reso- 
lution, according to the methods of Newton, Cardan, Euler, 
Simson, Des Cartes, and others. Various methods of Approxi- 
mation as laid down by Simson, Raphson, Hutton, Bernouilli, &c. 
the Solution of Exponential Equations, and Problems for exercise. 
Part VI. explains the nature and method of resolving indetermi- 
nate Problems, both simple and Diophantine.’ 


Part VII. treats of the Binomial Theorem, the Doctrine 
of Series, the Analytical Theory of Logarithms, &c. Part VIII. 
treats of Geometry; IX. of Trigonometry; and X. of the 
Conic Sections. 

Such is the plan of the work which Mr. Butler has _pre- 
sented to the British mathematical student. With regard to 
the execution of it, we have already stated that it seems to 
have been the result of considerable labour and research, and 
is throughout the first volume creditable to the author: but 
at this point our approbation of the performance must cease. 
The second volume is certainly very defective, at least in all 
the analytical parts of it; almost every subject being treated 
after the manner of Ward, Emerson, and other writers of 
about the same period, while scarcely a word is any where 
said of the more recent improvements. ‘This defect is parti- 
cularly obvious in those parts which relate to the reduction of 
Ratios, the Properties of Numbers, the Indeterminate and 
Diophantine Algebra, and in fact throughout the first two 
hundred pages of this volume. . 

The chapter on Numbers seems to have been principally 
drawn from an old edition of Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic: but 
all the more important numerical theorems which we owe to 
Fermat, Euler, Waring, Lagrange, &c. are totally omitted ; 
which certainly could never have happened if the author had 
been aware of the distinct treatises on this subject by Gauss 
and Legendre. ‘The same defect, and obviously arising from 
the same cause, occurs in his manner of treating the doctrine 
of Indeterminate Equations and Diophantine Problems. The 
former is wholly divested of its natural foundation, viz. the 
theory of Continued Fractions; and the nature and ganennson 


of equations are in like manner treated according to the nae 
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of Harriot: none of the objections that have been made to it 
by modern authors being pointed out to the reader, nor any 
sources of information but such as are obsolete and useless. 
These are undoubtedly serious deductions from the general 
merit of the publication: which, notwithstanding, will be 
found to contain a great portion of useful information, not 
only scientific but historical and biographical; though the 
reader must not expect it to reach much beyond the middle of 
the last century. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J UL Y, 1816. 


POETRY, &c, 


Art. 13. Athaliah: a sacred Drama, translated from the French 
of Racine. 12z2mo. 3s. Boards, Hamilton. 1815. 

In compliance with the wish expressed by the translator in the 
preface, we have read this drama nearly line for line with the 
original ; and we think not only that the meaning is faithfully 
rendered, but that the writer has skilfully avoided the common 
fault of amplifying and lengthening the author’s passages. The 
spirit of Racine’s composition has perhaps been more successfully 
imitated than its harmony; but, on the whole, this is a respectable 
translation, and the best which we have seen of Athalie. 


Art.14. Morni; an Irish Bardic Story, in Three Cantos: and 
the Pilgrim of Carmel; an Eastern Tale, in One Canto. By 
Richard Benson, Esq. 8vo. pp.208. Printed at Newry for 
Gilbert and Hodges, &c. Dublin. 1815. 

The dedication of this poem, and some concluding stanzas, are 
in a style superior to the ‘ body of the work.” Whether it be 
easier to write to a beloved and affectionate sister, (as Mr. Benson 
describes his Moina,) than to celebrate imaginary beings, or even 
the most amiable heroes and heroines of history, —or whether the 
genius of this author be more adapted to short flights than to 

rotracted excursions, —-we know not: but, in our opinion, the re- 


ative merits of the compositions in question are such as we have 
described. 


* To thee O Moina! dearest sister, friend, 
Beguiler sweet of many a toilsome day 
Of mental pain, who oft time didst extend 
Bright Fancy’s wing, perchance to chase away 
The lowering shades of loathed misery ; 
Or madest my bosom’s grief so much thine own, 
For self I ceased to weep and mourned for thee ; 
And as thou echoedst back the heart’s deep groan, 
Deceived, almost could deem I wept for thee alone!’ 


This 
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This is all very natural, and pleasing in idea; and the final lines, 
‘ to the Memory of a departed Friend,’ are as good in their own 
style as the foregoing extract from the dedication : 


‘ Weep, when suff’ring Friendship calls ! 
P Weep, for joys that time is stealing ! 
Oh! when youthful Beauty falls, 
Tears have lost their power of healing ! 


‘ Reflection to all other stings, 
Yields a balm each care relieving : 
Here alone fond mem’ry brings 
Rapture vanished, past retrieving.’ 


Why are we not able to give more praise, and praise more widely 
diffused, to this volume? The author must answer the question ;— 
and, while we really regret that we cannot cheer his visual dark- 
ness * with any prospective hopes of Miltonic illumination, we are 
determined not to inflict any farther pain than our critical duty 
renders necessary. We therefore here close our notice of 
* Morni,’ and ‘ The Pilgrim of Carmel.’ 


Art.15. The Days of Harold, a Metrical Tale. By John Ben- 
jamin Rogers. 8vo. pp.404, 12s. Boards. Newman. 1816. 

It is sometimes yt wag to dismiss all jesting, and seriously 
and plainly to expostulate with an author for the abuse of the press 
of which he has been guilty. We think that the present is an oc- 
casion of the kind in question. Here is a volume of four hundred 
pages, handsomely printed, and well sent out into the world alto- 
gether, without a shadew of merit in the poetry, original or 
i borrowed, to instruct or to amuse its readers, or to recompense 
: them for the twelve shillings which it extravagantly calls on them 
' to disburse. What would those readers pronounce on glancing at 
the opening lines? . : 

‘ The keen autumnal breeze of night Care , 
Subsiding at the peep of mar hi: A, | 
Had murmuring sigh’d itself to rest “a | 
Upon the German Ocean’s breast, / 
As o’er the woods of Beverly 
Emerging from the eastern sea, 

The beams of morning seem’d to rise 
And pass along the glowing skies.’ 


We have little doubt, indeed, that an individual may be found, 
and perhaps more than one, who may conceive the following lan- 
guage to be equally energetic, correct, and poetical : 

‘ Forgive me, Heav’n! if I aspire 
To hurl thy retrzbutive fire, 
For thy decrees disdain to ask 
Such supererogative task ;’ | (P. 86.) 





* We have been sorry to learn that this poet suffers together 
with “ blind Thamyris, and Blind Mzonideés.” 
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and some, perchance, may have candour (or rather indulgence) 
enough to discover a merit beyond the most common-place medio- 
crity in the subjoined passage : 


‘ Oh that the Muse could half reveal 
The strong emotion that I feel, 
While my sad heart, with anguish keen, 
Revolves in thought that parting scene! 
Yet should angelic minstrels bring 
Celestial notes their grief to sing, 
None but a lover’s heart could know, 
In all its force, such poignant woe. 
Then fly the wretch who would conspire 
To quench love’s spark of heav’n-born fire, 
Whose power coercive would constrain 
Th’ immortal flame in sordid chain ! 

, Villain, avaunt! whose felon art 
Would plunge in woe that tender heart, 
Which fondly on the soul reclin’d, 
That it to misery consign’d ; 
Far hence, ye ravishers, be driv’n, 
Chac’d by the frowns of angry Heaven, 
Who dare the precious jem destroy, 
Ye have not feelings to enjoy ! 


With this sufficient extract, we shall close our observations on 
the text of this work; in which, if we could record our detection 
of any other tolerable passages, we could also chronicle the au- 
thor’s obtrusive and numerous errata, to an extent that would 
be neither profitable nor pleasing. — We turn to the notes, which 
in due proportion are affixed to each canto ; and here the author 
is much more at home. He is evidently an antiquary, and an 
English historical reader, of considerable respectability; and we 
must be pained at inflicting censure on the unsuccessful attempts 
of such a person: but really the seductive facility, by which some 
modern writers have attained the modern height of poetical distinc- 
tion, has beguiled so many well-meaning but ill-adapted followers 
into the same easy path, that it becomes a double duty to pre- 
vent our versification from being debased and our language from 
being farther corrupted by such injudicious imitations. The notes 
contain a modernization of a Saxon poem, if it can be so called, 
translated from an old French description of the amusements of 
King Arthur’s court; and also some notices of the antient state of 
England and of London, which will be interesting to the antiquary. 


Art. 16. The Voluspa; or Speech of the Prophetess; with other 
Poems. By the Rev. J. Prowett. 12mo. pp.111- Payne 
and Foss. 1816. 

We are told that the former of these poems is extracted from 
the remains of the Runic mythology, as preserved by Olaus 
Wormius, Bartholinus, and others. The subject of the prophecy 
is the dissolution of the world, when Lok, the Bil Principle among 
the Scandinavians, with all “ Ais monster progeny,” consisting pf 
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the wolf Fenris, Hela the Goddess of Death, and the Great Ser- 
pent, who was supposed to wind himself round the earth, shall 
be hurled headlong from their present abode into the silent 
shades of everlasting misery. The general character of this com- 
position, and of the minor poems which are included in the volume, 
consists in chaste simplicity and classical elegance. If, however, we 
are nowhere offended by any wide deviations from the principles of 
correct taste, in some instances the author's poetic fire appears to 
grow languid and feeble, and in others we observe a slight inat- 
tention to metrical cadence. The work appears to be the pro- 
duction of an enlightened mind and a classic imagination, but 
rather, if we may be allowed to guess, of a suitor to the Muses 
than‘a confirmed favourite, 


NOVELS. 


Art.17. Le Ministre de Wakefield, &c.; i.e. The Vicar of 
Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, In French and English, 
Translated by Madame Despourin. 2 Vols. 12mo. Boards, 
Leigh, &c. 1816. 

This is a faithful translation, and being, as we think, the only 
one in which the French and English are printed on opposite pages, 
it will be particularly useful to those who are studying the French 
language. — An edition is also published in French alone. 


Art. 18. Emma. By the Author of “ Pride and Prejudice,” &c. 
1z2mo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Murray. 1816. 

If this novel can scarcely be termed a composition, because it 
contains but one ingredient, that one is, however, of sterling 
worth; being a strain of genuine natural humour, such as Is sel- 
dom found conjointly with the complete purity of images and ideas 
which is here conspicuous. The character of Mr. Woodhouse, 
with his ‘ habits of gentle selfishness,’ is admirably drawn, and the 
dialogue is easy uit lively. ‘The fair reader may also glean by the 
way some useful hints against forming romantic schemes, or in- 
dulging a he of patronage in defiance of sober reason; and 
the work will probably become a favourite with all those who seek 
for harmless amusement, rather than deep pathos or appalling hor- 
rors, in works of fiction. 


Art. 19. St. Clyde. 12mo. 3 Vols. 158, Boards, Gale and 
Fenner. 1816. 

For the last year or two, the novel-readers in this island have 
been indebted for much amusement to Scotish writers; and they 
have been so pleasantly initiated into the northern dialect by the 
perusal of ‘“‘ Waverley,” “ Guy Mannering,” &c, that a moderate 
admixture of it in other tales proves attractive rather than alarming. 
The author of ‘ St. Clyde,’ however, has composed too palpable 
an imitation of those works; and he has exceeded the present 
licence for writing Scotch, since he not only makes almost all his 
characters speak unintelligibly, but allows himself to narrate in 
auch language as they employ. For instances, he speaks, in 
Vol. ii. p. 32. of ‘a wondrous pavement that stretched far oe 
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the dolesome deep ;’ —‘ being now very old and frail, his suspi- 
cions were roused by observing some corbies,’ &c.— Vol. iii. p. 144+ 
‘ longsome pleasure.’ — 264. ‘ There was little fear of a disclosure 
from Charles’s being transmewed into, as Dr. Boston, professor and 
lecturer on botany,’ &c. &c. 

The tale is, moreover, too much crowded with personages, and 
appears to be a hasty performance: yet the description in the first 
volume of a march of recruits is natural and somewhat affecting : 
the story is not without variety ; and the writer seems to be well 
acquainted with the scenery and customs which he delineates. 


Art. 20. She would be a Heroine. By Sophia Griffith. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 

Some incidents and characters in this novel are too evidently 
borrowed from Miss Edgeworth’s “ Belinda ;’ Lady Georgiana, 
who seems intended to be the most attractive personage, plays 
tricks which would be natural only in an ill educated school-girl ; 
her husband and her friends connive at these follies with incredible 
supineness ; and neither the dialogue nor the moral of the tale com- 
pensates for the glaring improbability of its outline. 

We noticed also several errors in the grammar and language, of 
which the following may suffice as samples. — Vol. i. p.191. ‘ His 
garments smelt of altar de rose. —P. 224. ‘ extravacated wind.’ — 
229. ‘ Carmine is a preparation of cochineal in nitrous acid, with 
some other ingredients which is kept a profound secret.’ — 
245-\* Whose voice Bess instantly recognized to be that of Sir 
Thomas Fletcher’s.’ Vol. ii. p. 98. * Even common sense thou 
puts to flight,’ &c. 

We have long been told that 


** Authors, before they write, should read :” 


but many of our novel-writers offend so glaringly against even 
common correctness of diction, that we should advise them, ‘ be- 
fore they write,” to go to school and learn their Grammar, 


EDUCATION, &Xc. 


Art. 21. Travels at Home, and Voyages by the Fire-side ; for the 

Instruction and Entertainment of Young Persons. 12mo, 

5 Vols. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. , 

The first and second volumes of this interesting little work have 
already been noticed by us ; (see Rev. Vol. Ixxiii. N.S. p.437.;) and 
we are happy to observe that the author appears in many instances 
to have profited by the remarks which we had before occasion to 
offer. It would, however, have been much more agreeable to us 
if he.had made a general application of the partial hints which 
then fell from us, with regard to style and language; and we will 
venture also to say that it would have proved somewhat more 
creditable to himself. As these volumes now come before us in 
a second edition, and augmented by three that are new, our ob- 
servations on what appear to us their principal defects must be 
sufficiently minute. 

Rev. Jury, 1816. Y A great 
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A great fault in this author’s writing is his language: which, we 
regret to observe, frequently deviates most widely from our ideas 
of correct English. Strong marks of provincialism, too, are con- 
tinually apparent: nay we have been occasionally so much startled 
by the singularity of the diaiect, as for a moment to have suspected 
the author to be of trans-Atlantic origin, and sometimes have even 
doubted whether the work was not a translation rather than an 
original performance. 

We have noted down some few examples. At p.36. vol.i. ‘ Their 
foolish threat succeeded to lead the English into a more foolish 
alarm.’ ‘ A seaman may goon his sea slang along while.’ ‘ In event, 
the city was reduced by the Gallic forces.’ A correct English writer 
would have thus arranged this last sentence ; ‘ Thecity was eventually 
reduced by the French forces.’ ‘ Courage is very necessary and 
very proper on occasion.’ ‘ In event’ and ‘ on occasion’ remind 
us of the French en effet, and sur [occasion ; as succeeded to lead 
reminds us of réussir a, parvenir a, &c. Again: ‘ Wedo not much 
Jancy the people of Lisbon’ is not agate ve | elegant ; and ‘ such 
a poor slave as a Portugal-man’ is decidedly wrong. ‘ Shrank’ 
occurs at p. 151. vol. i. instead of ‘ shrunk ;’ and ‘ slaver’ in vol. iv. 
instead of dealer or trader in slaves. Speaking of the philosophers of 
Greece, the author says,‘ we can scarcely name the places rendered 
celebrated by their figures in antiquity.’ What does this mean? ‘ If 
we should come to travel in England’ should have been written, 
‘ if we should hereafter travel in England.’ ‘ Strain my cunning,’ 
and ‘ miss of the prize,’ we cannot consider as_ blameless 
phraseology. 

These, and some others that we might have enumerated, are 
instances of inaccuracy in point of language. Incorrect reason- 
ing will be our next theme of animadversion. Alluding to Eng- 
land, the author says; ‘It can never be ruined by its own 
degenerate sons, for such sons it can never produce.’ This, we 
fear, is much too delightful doctrine to be strictly true ; and we are 
rather disposed to deny both the premises and the inference. We 
apprehend. that any country whatever, and England among the 
rest, may be ruined by its own degenerate sons: that any country 
whatever may produce degenerate sons; and that England may 
produce, often has produced, does still produce, and probably 
will continue unto the end of the world to produce, degenerate 
sons. T.196. vol. i.; ‘ It is a maxim, held sacred in the law of 
nations, that a successful usurpation removes all defect of title.’ 
If this be true, Cromwell was the legitimate ruler of England, and 
Napoleon of France.—We coincide not with the idea that Gibral- 
tar was ‘ an unfortunate conquest,’ and that ‘ it would be happy if 
our government could be well rid’ of it. At p.156. vol. ii. Gro- 
tius and Puffendorf, who were both Saxons, are noticed amon 
the Dutch literati. A singular instance of untechnical language 
occurs at p. 140. vol. iv. ‘ King John I. being at war with the 
King of Morocco, sent out a fleet with a view to make an attack - 
on that country from behind.’ We have also frequently found our- 
selves at war with the author in point of taste: —he is too fond of 
declamation, 
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declamation, and of long-winded inflated sentences on his favourite 
topics ; and’ he veridats the same ideas and sentiments again and 
agin <-> We entirely agree with him in hjs approbation of Mr, 
Clarkson, but we must think that every purpose of panegyric 
might have been answered by less verbosity, and certainly correct 
taste would have been better consulted. He moreover outsteps 
the bounds of nature, when he makes the father remark to his chil- 
dren ; * my children, you will never be truly worthy to be admitted 
to the acquaintance of a man, who has done so much to rescue 
three quarters of the world from degradation into comparative 
dignity and virtue.’ To say nothing of rescuing a man from one 
state znto another, it is unnatural and disheartening for a parent 
to tell his children that they will never be worthy of the acquaint- 
ance of any human being: parental partiality would surely rather 
have dictated the ‘hope that the children might possibly hereafter 
become worthy of Mr. Clarkson’s acquaintance, if they sedulously 
imitated his virtues. oa | 

Such are some of the principal defects in this production, with 
which on the whole we have been considerably pleased, and not a 
little disappointed. The plan, to whomsoever the merit of invent- 
ing it may belong, is very good; and we must do the author the 
justice to say that, with ail its faults, the work contains much 
useful information in a pleasing and interesting shape. Indeed its 
merits in this respect, to which we are very ready to do ample 
justice, have perhaps made us the more fastidious in noticing its 
deficiencies: but we are willing to hope that the author, who has 
already paid attention to some of our former observations, will feel 
disposed to listen to us in the present instance. We advise him to 
let the whole undergo a complete revision; for we can assure him 
with truth that we have been very sparing in our censures, and 
have purposely omitted to notice many errors similar to those that 
we have pointed out. 


Art. 22. The Adopted Daughter, a Tale for Young Persons. By 
Miss Sandham, Author of ‘* The Twin Sisters,” &c. &c. 12mo. 
38.6d. bound. Harris. 1815. 

Although the construction of this tale merits less applause than we 
had the pleasure of awarding to Miss Sandham’s other publications, 
because the history of Anna’s adoption is somewhat romantic and 
unprobable, yet the sentiments are excellent; and the book 
contains nothing which can make it ineligible for young readers. 


Art. 23. The Brothers; or Consequences. A Story of what 
happens every Day, addressed to that most useful Part of the 
Community, the labouring Poor. By. Mary Hays. Small 
rz2mo. 2s. Button and Son. 1815. 

The form of a drama is not judiciously given to this tale, in 
which the history of a man’s whole life and the events of many 
ears are depicted: but the work is likely to be useful, its aim 
being to shew the imprudence of those marriages among the 
labouring classes, in which the lover is attracted rather by shewy 
than by sterling qualities, and in which no provision has been made 


for future or contingent expences. 
¥2 Art. 
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Art.24. The Flower-Basket. A Fairy Tale. Small 12mé- 
2s. 6d. half-bound. Longman and Co. 1816. 


An ingenious little fairy-tale, wltence an useful moral may be 
deduced. 


Art.25. Buds of Genius; or some Account of the early Lives 
of celebrated Characters who were remarkable in their Child- 
hood: intended as an Introduction to Biography. Small 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 1816. 
The above quaint title serves to announce a little book of con- 

siderable merit; in which authentic anecdotes respecting the 

childhood of various celebrated persons are related with concise- 
ness and accuracy, while the remarks of some young people, who 
are. supposed to hear the narration, give them additional zest 


and effect.—We have much pleasure in recommending this 
performance. 


Art. 26. The Blind Farmer and his Children. By Mrs. Hofland. 
 12mo. 4s. Boards. Harris. 1816. 

Whatever sanction or discountenance might be given by our 
great agriculturists to the recommendation of small farms which 
1s enforced in this tale, its reception from more youthful readers 
will probably be favourable, since it is in a certain degree both 
pleasing and pathetic. Some errors of language must never- 
theless be noticed; as, page 50., ‘ they desired that it might be 
Jaid out in something that Aer and their father would like.’ 
Page 85. ‘ Well, said Louisa, and between ladies, he was right 
served. Page 86. ‘ Having shook hands with them,’ &c. &c. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 27. Morai Discourses, principally intended for Young People. 
By William Pitt Scargill. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 
if this unassuming little performance contains nothing pecu- 
Jiarly brilliant, it cannot be said to be otherwise than creditable 
to the author; and if in some cases we have perceived rather too 
much verbosity and inflation of style, in many other instances cor- 


rect taste and judgment appear to have been successfully consulted 
- for the enforcement of moral obligation. 


Art. 28. Two Assize Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church 
at Worcester, &c. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar of 
Dudley. Second Edition. With an Appendix, containing the 
Prisoner’s Prayer, and a Mirror for Magistrates. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
-Longman and Co. - 
. Both these discourses are highly creditable to the feelings as 
well as to the understanding of their author : equally tending to 
inculcate the necessity of fixed-principles of religion as the basis 
of moral duty; and successfully demonstrating that man’s hope 
and apprehension, as to what will become of him after death, are 
the strongest securities for the preservation of his ‘integrity and 
uprightness.in his present existence. _ Suitable panegyrics are be- 
stowed on the wholesome restraint of that legal policy, which is 
at once the pride and the defence of our country; its chief vee 
eing 
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deing not to inflict punishment on guilt, but to deter from the 
commission of it. A forcible parallel is drawn between the ad- 
vantages of a wise and equitable system of human jurisprudence, 
and those which result from that all-perfect administration of 
justice and mercy, by which the Almighty upholds and regulates — 
the moral.order of the universe. 

The Appendix contains a suitable prayer for a prisoner, during 
the time-preceding or subsequent to his trial, followed by some 
excellent advice to Justices of the peace. 


Art. 29. A Series of Questions upon the Bible, chiefly designed for 


the Use of Sunday-schools, with a separate Key of Reference, 


by the Rev. Edward Stanley, M. A. Rector of Alderley. 12mo, 
3s.6d. Boards. Hatchard. 


‘Though this little work is principally intended for the use of 


“Sunday-schools, it may perhaps be deemed worthy of attention 


by those who are desirous of making religion a constituent part, 
if not the chief feature, of a system of general education, The 
author is perfectly right with regard to the benefits of the inter- 
rogatory plan of instruction: since it is certainly calculated to fix 
on the memory those impressions which may be acgutred by means 
of reading, but which, without such farther assistance, might very 
probably be soon Jost. His plan, therefore, is to go through the 
whole volume of Scripture, chapter by chapter; and to propose 
a series of questions on the leading facts and circumstances de- 
tailed in each book, leaving the student to frame his own answer 
according to his ability and judgment: in which he is assisted by a 
eneral key of reference, directing him to the chapter in the 
Bible whence the question is taken. — Such a plan, it may be 
observed, can scarcely fail of success with regard to the historical 
parts of Scripture: but there are other portions of the sacred 
writings, in which we think its utility may be more questionable, 
With respect to the Psalms, for instance, we cannot but consider 
that the old method of recital from memory would be found by 
far the preferable mode of instruction. Poetical compositions, in 
order to be duly felt and appreciated, must be committed to me- 
mory zn toto: at least, their principal beauties and most strikin 
passages must be preserved in their integrity, or their force aa 
effect will be in a great measure, if not entirely, destroyed. No 
judicious instructor, we ‘imagine, who wished to make his reader 
acquainted with Virgil or Horace, would string together a set of 
questions relating to the historical facts or the didactic lessons of 
these authors: but he would explain their obscurities, elucidate 
their_style, point out their beauties, and then require selections 
from them to be committed to memory, The.same remark holds 
good with regard to the Psalms of David. For instance, that 
beautiful composition, the fifty-first, is acknowleged to be as a 
whole unrivalled in its kind: but how are the beauty and pathos 
of it lost by such an analysis as the following? ‘ What should 
we pray God to create and renew in us? When God upholds 
us with his Spirit, what shall we be able to do with transgressors 


_ and sinners? With what sacrifices is God well-pleased ?” &c. 
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May not the same also be said of those portions of the 
phecies in which the style is so peculiarly elevated, and the lan- 
guage highly figurative and poetical? As to the historical parts 
of the prophecies, also, we conceive that these require so vast @ 
fund o wane knowlege, before they can be rendered intel 
ligible, that we can scarcely imagine Mr. Stanley’s system to be 
rh a here to any but very enlightened minds. 

n imprinting on the memory, however, the leading facts. both 
of the Old and the New. Testament, the work will doubtless have 
its utility. We commend also the plan of leaving the learner 
himself to search for the solution of the question, since it teaches 
him to exercise his own judgment, and prevents the mere recital 
of a prescribed form of words. At the same time, this mode in- 
creases the responsibility of the teacher, and imposes on him 
a more arduous task. — Prefixed to each book, is a short notice 
of its contents, of its author, and of the period in which he lived. 
As the work is yet only in its infancy, we cannot but express our 
asia hope that the author will be encouraged to proceed in 

is degign, which has our sincere good-wishes. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 30. The Speech of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. in the Housé of 
Commons, 13th February, 1816, on certain Transactions sub- 
sisting betwixt the Public and.the Bank of England. With an 

' Appendix. 8vo. pp.120. 4s.6d. Murray. 

ose who have patience to study financial statements aré 
doubtless already acquainted with the substance of this speech, 
from the report of it in the news-papers: but it is here printed at 
greater length, and with more accuracy. Its chief recommend- 
ation, however, consists in the tables and other documents that 
form the Appendix. They are partly specifications of the large 
balances of public money deposited at the Bank, partly extracts 
from the correspondence of ministers with the Bank-Directors, and 
partly passages from the evidence of witnesses examined before 
parliamentary committees. The speech, with these additions, makes 
an useful appendage to the collection of a grave student of finance: 
but the general reader will do well to give a preference to other 
topics, and keep at a wary distance from the subject which pos- 
sesses so many charms in the eyes of some politicians. 


“Art. 31. The Crisis; or a Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; stating the true Cause of the 
present alarming State of the Country, with a Remedy at once 
safe, easy, and efficacious: the whole deduced from unerring 

Principles. 8vo. pp. 86. 3s.6d. Hatchard. 1816. : 
Hapless indeed would be the situation of the members of our 
cabinet, were they doomed to wade through all the literary pro- 
ductions that are addressed to them! We have no reason for sup= 
posing, however, that they often attend to such advisers; and, 
though the writer of the tract before us has aimed at a double hold 
on ministers, his pamphlet being dedicated in the outset to Lord 

Liverpool, while the body of his reasoning is addressed to Mr.Van- 
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sittart, we can by no means flatter him with the expectation of 
unusual success. ‘ Our present difficulties,’ he says, ‘ are not the 
effect of our financial burdens, but of our inaptness to view com- 
mon facts in their true and proper light.’ The remedy which he 
proposes is nothing less than that of wp the pound note a legal 
tender at the reduced value of fourteen shillings ; a notion founded 
on the assumption that, at one particular time, our bank-paper had 
become depreciated to that extent. He would even go a step 
farther, and claim for the agriculturist an abatement of forty-five 
pounds in every hundred, on the plea that the loss sustained by 
him in capital since the peace gives him a just title to this sweep- 


ing indemnity. 


Art. 32. Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the ‘present 
distressed State of agricultural Produce. Addressed to the Con- 
sideration of those who have Property in the Funds. 8vo. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 

The leading object of this little tract is to warn the stock-holders 
against considering the distress of the agricultural interest as a 
matter of inditference to them in a pecuniary point of view. ‘ Our 
Jand is the atlas which supports the world of our taxation ; and 
where is the political Archimedes that can find another resting-place 
for the lever, by which it may be raised ? The public creditor may 
continue for a short time, as.at present, to absorb the capital, in- 
stead of receiving a proportion of the annual income of the country, 
but he can have no golden eggs when the bird that laid them is 
destroyed.’— The manner in which the fall of the value of corn 
reduces the produce of taxes is very clearly explained in pp. 9, 10. 
In his suggestions of a remedy, the author is evidently less luminous 
and satisfactory: but a potent deduction from our taxes by ap- 
propriating the sinking fund to our current expenditure is evidently 
in his contemplation. As a composition, this little essay has a 
mixed character, containing some irrelevant and even injudicious 
passages, united with occasional remarks (as in p. 1.3.) that would 
do credit to a deliberate and experienced investig:#or. 


Art. 33. An Address to the Honourable House of Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the State of the Nation. By a 
Yorkshire Freeholder. 8vo. ts. Longman and Co. 1816. 
This Yorkshire gentleman seems determined not to be outdone 

by any of his cotemporary writers in sturdy allegation or confident 

demand. Now that we are restored to a state of peace, he com- 
putes the labour of the men withdrawn from the military service, 
and employed in mines, fisheries, and manufactures, at the moderate 
sum of four pounds a-week ; and, by way of setting in motion this 
great addition to the productive industry of the country, he pro- 
poses that Government should make extensive loans to country- 
bankers, and come forwards for their protection in all cases of an 
alarm or run: while our salvation, he says, will depend on our 
giving the same public protection to paper-currency in peace as in 
war. Such arguments evidently proceed on the notion that our 
distress consists merely in a want of the circulating medium ; and, 
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as we are of opinion that many other matters are to be taken into 
consideration, we must decline any farther notice of the lucubra- . 
tions of this northern politician. 


Art.34. Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. on the gth of 
April, 1816; in the Committee of the whole House, on the State 
of the Agricultural Distresses. 8vo. pp. 61. 28. 6d. Long- 
man and Co. 

We need scarcely observe to the political reader that this dis- 
course is equally remarkable for the compass of the information 
displayed, and “for the calmness and moderation that pervade the 
whole. We see here no disposition to strain a particular argu- 
ment, or to i ah a favourite theory; on the contrary, authori- 
ties on either side are quoted with respectful deference ; while. the 
orator takes, on several occasions, a line of reasoning materially 
different from that of the persons with whom he is in the habit of 
coinciding on other topics. 

Mr. B. commences by explaining the unusual stimulus given to 
our manufactures, and consequently to our agriculture, by the 
acquisition of foreign colonies in the war of the French Revolu- 
tion. This was followed by a farther premium to cultivation in 
the high prices consequent on the scarcities of 1795, 1799, and 
1800; the operation of which took place in a variety of ways, and 
in none more effectually than in facilitating loans to farmers and 
small proprietors through the hands of country-bankers. The 
public, both on this and the other side of the Tweed, were long 
under the delusion that the new purchasers of land were the un- 
incumbered proprietors of their splendid acquisitions; while, in 
fact, they seldom paid more than the partial sum necessary to 
render the estate a tolerable security to the mortgagee. What 
else thari distress was to be expected from the fall in the price of 
corn that was consequent on a peace, and on a reduction in the 
quantity of bank-paper, particularly when the general distrust ex- 
cited by repeated failures induced, and, in many cases, forced the 
mortgagees to’ foreclose their deeds and bring their property to 
sale? All this distress, moreover, took place under an enormous 
increase of taxation. : 

The latter half of the speech (after p. 40.) is given to the more 
doubtful topic of the means of affording relief. Mr. B. differs 
from several political economists with regard to the expediency of 
the corn-bill of the last year ; being decidedly of opinion that no- 
thing short of protection to the scale adopted (eighty shillings 
per quarter) could save the landed interest from almost universal 
ruin. He coincides, however, with all enlightened writers on the 
principles of commerce, in condemning Mr. Western’s proposition 
of a bounty on the export of corn; a measure which could not be 
carried into effect without a great increase of taxation, and which 
would answer scarcely any other purpose than that of enabling 
foreigners to consume our corn cheaper than ourselves. — In 
adverting (pp. 50, 51.) to the often-agitated questions of tythes 
and poor-rates, he expresses a hope of suggesting, on a future day, 
a plan likely to be productive of considerable relief: but his ex- 
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pectation of direct assistance is founded on a partial appropriation 
of the sinking fund, and a consequent relinquishment of the taxes 
that press most on agriculture, such as those on leather and hus- 
bandry-horses; to which he would add the ‘ bad gains of the 
lottery,’ and the most oppressive of the assessed taxes. He con- 
cludes by recommending to parliament, or rather to-ministers, an 
active protection of the new branches of trade that are opened 
with Spanish America; a trade carried on at present to a con- 
siderable extent, but in little else than a contraband form, without 
the sanction of consuls or residents, either commercial or 
political. 

Without attempting any farther summary of the great variety 
of topics introduced into this speech, we shall merely add that it 
gives by no means a discouraging picture of our national pros- 
pects; so that it has probably brought Mr. B. into favour with 
many who had become dissatisfied with the frequency of his oppo- 
sition to ministers, and had adopted the ordinary (though by no 
means just) conclusion that such conduct implies a disposition to 
under-rate the power and resources of our country. 


Art. 35. Letters on the present State of the Agricultural Interest, 
addressed to Charles Forbes, Esq.M.P. By the Rev. A. Crombie, 
LL.D. 8vo. pp.86. Hunter. 

Dr. Crombie formerly engaged our attention as a philologist, and 
now comes before us in a minor publication in the capacity of a 
political economist. He manifests a considerable acquaintance 
with the principles of that science; and the chief defect in his 
composition is the want of a clear and careful distribution of the 
materials. He adverts successively to the various causes of the 
great alteratiom that has occurred of late years in the condition of 
the agriculturists; particularly the unusually large crops of 1812, 
1813, and 1815; the large importations in 1814; the cessation of 
government-purchases for the army and navy ; and, finally, the re- 
duction of the bank-issues. He combats with great propriety the 
proposition of a bounty on the export of corn; as well as the equally 
obnoxious project of a duty on the import of foreign wool. He 
next discusses the effect to be expected from a mitigation or repeal 
of direct taxes-on agriculture, and explains in what way the benefit 
arising from that source is more likely to go to the landholder than 
to histenant. Now the former, it must be confessed, have flourished 
so largely since the year 1792, as to have no particular claim on 
the indulgence of the mercantile and other branches of the 
community. , 

‘ While most other classes of the community were depressed, 
the land proprietor rose ; his capital was improved, and his revenue 
increased. In evidence of this, we have only to compare the 
value and rent of land during the last twenty years with what they 
were at the commencement of the war. If he should now have 
his revenue reduced to the same amount as in 1792, his condition 
would not be werse than that of the national creditor who invested 
his money in the funds at that period.’ 
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The remainder of the pamphlet consists of a recommendation of 
long leases; of the adoption of corn-rents, somewhat on. the plan 
lately practised in the payment of clerical livings ; and of a general 
reduction of rents in those counties, unfortunately too many, in 
which the land-holders have gone beyond all reasonable bounds in 
their bargains with their tenants. Farmers are, or rather were till 
Jately, ill prepared to adopt the plan of regulating their rent, even 
to the extent of one half, by the price of corn; alleging that high 
prices occur only in the case of deficient crops, which would oblige 
them, as they apprehend, to pay ahigh rent in a bad season: but 
this might be obviated by adopting, as a standard, not any par- 
ticular year, but an average of five years; and in fact their ob- 

ctions have, in several cases, been overcome. We have, indeed, 
little doubt of their giving way as soon as they shall be satisfied 
that the plan in question is not intended for their disadvantage. 

Dr. C. concludes by advising a new modelling of the present 
mode of tything ; an equalization of the poor’s rates, so as to make 
the maintenance of the poor the duty of the whole community ; 
and, finally, the repeal of the existing statute against usury. His 
observations on the last topic, brief as they are, bespeak a mind 
that has gone considerably into the subject; and they will be 
found perfectly to accord with the various arguments that we 
endeavoured to urge in treating this important and ill understood 
subject, in our report of Mr. Sugden’s tract on redeemable an- 
huities. (Rev. Vol. Ixxi. N.S. p. 426.) | 


Art 36. An Inquiry into the Cause of the Increase of Pauperism 
and Poor's Rates ; with a Remedy for the same, and a Pro- 
osition for equalizing the Rates throughout England and 
ales. By William Clarkson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 77- Baldwin 

and Co. 1815. 3 
The distress of the agricultural interest is now likely to make 
our legislators proceed to the adoption of various measures which 
ought to have engaged their attention long ago ; — among others, 
to a new-modelling of the poor-rates, on the plan of equalizing 
them throughout the kingdom. Mr. Clarkson contributes his mite 
to this object, with very little skill as far as literary composition 
is concerned, or even the humbler task of conveying his ideas in 
clear language, but with the benefit of considerable familiarity 
with the subject; so that his pages contain occasionally an useful do 
cument, which the student of political economy may note, and turn 
to account in his comparative statements and reasonings. E.G. 























, Number ot 
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Year. one 9 covered : Srsa0lf 

1688 5,300,000 | 665,362 | 563,964 

1766 =| 7, 728,000] 1,530,804 | 695,177 

es 8,016,000 | 2,004,238 818,851 

1792 8,675,000 | 2,645,520 | 955,326 
| 1803 | 9,168,000 | 4,267,965 | 1,040,716 
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The rental on which the poor-rates were collected in 1803 was 
about twenty-four millions sterling; and the average rate was 
The counties in which the rates were most 
moderate were Northumberland, Durham, and the East and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire. ~The treatment of the poor in work-houses 
was of course very different in different situations: the following 
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bill of fare is taken from one in the Isle of Wight: 
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Breakfast. | Dinner. Supper. 
Sunday - -{ Bread and cheese. | Mutton, beef, or Broth. 
pork, ‘dumpling, 
or pudding. 
Monday - Broth. Baked suet pud- | Bread and cheese. 
} ding. 
Tuesday - | Bread and cheese. | Rice milk. Ditto. 
Wednesday Ditto. Same as Sunday. Broth. 
Thursday - Broth, Baked rice pud- | Bread ani cheese. 
ding. 
Friday - -{ Bread and cheese. | Same as Sunday. Ditto. 
Saturday - Ditto. Broth thickened Ditto. 
with rice. 





We insert this little document in order to point out how proper 
it would be to take a lesson from our French or our Scotish neigh- 
bours ; and to exchange the dry uncomfortable meal of bread and 
cheese in the morning, particularly in winter, for soup or: hasty- 

udding. — The pamphlet, we are sorry to add, contains very 
Fittle else worth notice; it is full of trifling details; and, ven- 
turing to go beyond his subject, the author falls into a surprizing 
miscalculation in recommending (p. 39.) that we should send out 
British land-holders and labourers for the cultivation of the East 
Indies. 


Art. 37. Remedies proposed as certain, speedy, and effectual, for the 
Relief of our present Embarrassments. By an Independent 
Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 51. 2s.6d. Hatchard. 

Like others on the same subject, this pamphlet is ill calculated 
to meet the general wish, or to realize the confident expectations 
that it excites. With a very limited conception of the causes of 
the existing distress, the writer has little disposition to consult the 
welfare of the public at large, and confines his views solely to the 
relief of a particular class. He cannot bring himself to be satisfied 
with that progressive remedy which (as far as our situation admits 
of remedy ) will not fail to be produced by the natural return of 
things to their level ; and his impatience for a more speedy relief 
leads him to recommend the establishment of a new public bank, 
from which, after a fund should have been lodged with commis- 
sioners, notes might be issued on the security of merchandise, 
land, or other property. ‘ A man might thus coin his houses, his 
furniture, the goods in his warehouse, his ships at sea, thedebts due 
to him, &c. so as to make the whole a disposable fund for accomplish- 
ing his payments.’ This curious plan proceeds on the notion that 
eur distress arises from want of money; as if want of property 
were 
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were not the grand feature of embarrassment among the classes 
whose complaints are loudest. Money is and always has been of 
use only as a circulating medium ; and no one will deny that the 
country possesses (particularly since the late postponement of the 
resumption of cash-payments) a sufficient stock, either of coin or 
paper, to transact the whole of its business. 

Other suggestions here offered are on a par with the whimsical 
project which we have just explained. We have in one part (p.41.) 
a recommendation to raise the import limit of corn from eighty to 
a hundred shillings per quarter ; and, in a few pages afterward, we 
are presented with a most extraordinary project with regard to the 
management of the national debt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38. Essays on various Subjects. By William Pitt Scargill: 
_8vo. pp. 207. Boards. Darton and Co. 1815. 

We often complain of the privation that we often feel ; — of the 
non-existence, we mean, in the present age, of some sensible 
collection of moral and literary essays, descriptive of the character 
and habit of the times. Some attempts have been made to supply 
the deficiency: but they have been themselves as deficient in the 
variety requisite to the general success of such an undertaking, as 
in the learning and genius which must be its first foundation and 
continued support. 

The present volume-contains Essays on the Difficulties in the 
Way of the Acquisition of real Knowledge ; — on the Principles 
of Grammar ; — on the Management of the Temper ;— on the Im- 
policy of War ;— and on Conversation, which is an agreeable and 
practical composition. — The first of these essays is also an useful 
and creditable performance in its general complexion. It judiciously 
states that the great advantage of early education consists in the 
acquisition of mental habits, and in the cultivation of that -funda- 
mental property of all intellectual excellence, the firedness of at- 
tention. . More, indeed, might have been said on this peculiar 
branch of the subject, but altogether we are pleased with the 
paper. On the other hand, we cannot but consider the essay on 
the Principles of Grammar as singularly unfortunate. The author 
sets out with endeavouring to establish some universal principles to 
which all languages must conform, or be ungrammatical; and 
truth and common sense extort from him, in the course of his essay, 
the admission that there are peculiar canons appropriate to this or 
that nation, which do not affect the speech of the whole commu- 
nity of the human race. All the faults, in a word, which he 
charges on particular grammars, or individual grammarians, are 
equally attributable to the classical authors themselves ; and Mr. 
Scargill does not shrink from the consequence, but attacks Dr. 
Withers and Cicero with equal unconcern : 


“ Ruffum ! qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit.” 


Mr. S. evidently forgets that the first framers of languages were 
not philosophers; and even the still more homely truth that, in 
the 
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the catalogue of literary births, classical criticism is very pos- 


terior to classical composition. Several judicious distinctions are 
made between essential and accidental rules, in this essay: but we 
have to wish that the whole was written in a somewhat less arro- 
gant and indistinct ce of discussion. 

The essay on the Management of the Temper contains a number 
of important truisms; and we are far from undervaluing the repe- 
tition of such aseful knowlege. We should think that no passionate 
man, who has not completely overcome reflection, could read this 
paper without a moral effect. 

Mr. Scargill has respectable powers of original thinking; and 
we like the bias of his mind in his general hostility to war. 
Much ridicule has been thrown on universally pacific feelings : but 
it would be easy to laugh again. At all events, the jokes that 
even our highest assembly ought to have blushed to re-echo, about 
dying with Grotius and Puffendorff in our hands *, are and must 
be now exploded. War cannot be often so offensively and so 
anticipatingly necessary as its advocates have not hesitated to 
maintain. : 


Art. 39. Memoirs of an Old Wig. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 

Some learning and some humour are displayed in this little 
work: but alas! as learning conjoined with humour in every age 
and nation has too often testified, so auspicious an union does not 
exclude the admixture of some grosser particles and properties. 
In a word, this author, although he is occasionally heavy, is also 
occasionally facetious; and, if the former censure were the only 
drawback on the latter praise, we might safely recommend his 
book as better than most of its kindred contemporaries: but we 
are sorry to say that considerable indelicacy is betrayed in various 
parts of the work, and decided grossness in some passages. The 
account of Swift is particularly objectionable. 


Art. 40. Conversations on Matrimony. Intended as an Accom- 
paniment to the Letters lately published on the Duties, Advan- 
tages, Pleasures, and Sorrows of the Marriage-State. By John 
Ovington. 12mo. pp.143. Button and Son. 

Two intimate friends, named Martin and Trueman, being dis- 
aan to form matrimonial connections, here agree to hold a par- 
ey together on the duties and advantages of the marriage-state. 

Their opinions are found to be in perfect unison, and some amus- 

ing cases in point are adduced to confirm their mutual sentiments. 

That of Mr. Edmonds is cited in favour of marriage, ‘ whose 

house-keeping did not cost more after marriage, and with two 

children, than when he was single; and Mr. Freeman, who, when 

a bachelor, generally spent his whole income, ‘ now reserves 

something every year for his wife and children :’ while the pitiable 

situation of Mr. Adams serves as a caution against wedding ‘ a 

Semale master instead of a wife: a mistake which makes him both 





 ® See the Debates on the Copenhagen Expedition. 
ridiculous 
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A forcible appea! to the generosity of the public, in behalf ef 4 
society which has for its object the very laudable and charitable 
purpose of affording relief to those among our fellow-creatures, 
who, besides the misery of exile from their homes, and the pri- 
vation of domestic comforts, are enduring the additional grievances 
of an impoverished and necessitous condition. The discourse has 
been published at the request of the Directors of the Society ;, and 
the profits of the sale are to be applied for the benefit of those in 
whose behalf it pleads. We trust that it will meet with the circu- 
lation which it merits, and produce those good effects which it is 
truly calculated to promote. 


Art. 46. On the Benefits of choosing a heavenly Kingdom in pre- 
rence to an earthly one; by William Dent Asperne. 12mo, 
6d. Asperne. 

We are informed that this ‘is entirely the unassisted production 
of a youth not yet thirteen years of age ;’ and it affords a flattering 
indication of future merit. We sympathize entirely with the feelings 
of the parent, whose partiality and admiration have induced him 
to offer to public notice this early promise of the abilities of his 
child: but we would caution him against encouraging, in any 
degree, those vain and self-conceited opinions which are too apt 
to accompany premature distinction, and which never fail to 
render disgusting that which would otherwise be worthy of the 
highest panegyric. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ We have been favoured with a long letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Richardson, of Moy, in Ireland, in reference to our notice of his 
Essays on the Cultivation of Fiorin Grass, in the Papers of the 
Bath and West of England Society ; (see our Number for October 
last, p. 136.) and we regret that its extent precludes us from in- 
serting it in our Correspondence. Being desirous of communicating 
to our readers* the statements and evidence, with which Dr. R. 
here confirms his former representations of the astonishing produce 
and value of this grass, we have attempted to form such an abridg- 
ment of his communication as would be admissible into our pages 
on account of length, and satisfactory in point of substance: but 
we find even this to be impracticable. It is our intention, there- 
fore, to endeavour to procure a place for this letter in a respectable 
Magazine for the ensuing month ; and, if we succeed, we shall beg 
leave in our next Number to direct the attention of our readers to 
it in that situation. The discussion is really important, and. the 
authority on which it rests is amply sufficient to warrant us in be- 
stowing on it adequate respect. 





An answer has been sent to B. according to the direction in 
his note. 





Anacharsis will find in this Number an account of the work 
concerning which he is anxious. 





P. Q. will probably be satisfied in our next Review. 
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